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STROSS EEE SS REE SR ον 650 αὐλᾷρς, 
DEATH OF HENRY J. RAYMOND. 

StToceBRIDGE, Mass., June 19, 1869. 

The news of the death of Mr. Raymond 
has been a great shock, coming te me here 
in the quiet and stillness of the country. He 
filled so large a place in the public eye, his 
position was one of such influence, and his 
own personal ability was so great, that one 
cannot but feel his death as a public loss, like 
that of a chief officer of State. Indeed very 
few men in the Government occupied a posi- 
tion of so much power. The editor of a great 
city journal is a more important man than 
Senator or Governor. He can do more to 
make laws, as well as to make or unmake 
reputations. As a journalist Mr. Raymond 
stood at the very head of the profession, be- 
ing second to no other man in the country, 
with the possible exception of Horace Gree- 
ley, And then I had known him so long 
and well, For nearly fifteen years our offi- 
ces had been almost adjoining. I had been 
often at his house, and he had been at mine, 
and our relations had always been so cour- 
teous and so friendly, that I feel his death 
to bea personal as well as a public loss, and 
were I in New York, I should follow his bier 
as asinceremourner. Even at this distance 
I would cast a flower on his grave. 

Though Mr. Raymond had been conspic- 
uous in the politics and journalism of the 
country for a quarter of a century, he was 
still in the full vigor of manhood, not having 
yet completed his fiftieth year. He was born 
in the town of Lima, in Livingston county, 
New York, Jan. 24th, 1820, the son of a 
farmer, who had slender means to gratify his 
desire of an education. He once told a 
friend how he milked two cows all Winter to 
get the money to buy a Greek grammar! 
But that courage of the boy gave promise of 
the success of the man. The spirit that could 
do that could do anything. In a few years 
he made his way to College at Burlington in 
Vermont. There on the shores of Lake 
Champlain he spent four years, graduating 
at the head of his class, and then at the age 
of twenty came te New York, a stranger, 
without a friend, and with scarce an acquaint- 
ance, except that he had once seen Horace 
Greeley! He first began to study in a law 
office, but soon offered himself to Mr. Gree- 
ley, who was about starting The Tribune, 
and so began the life of a journalist. 

In this new career he soon showed what 
wasin him. As a reporter he excelled all 
others by his swiftness and the clearness of 
his style. He was ready for all kinds of du- 
ty. Mr. Gresley, himself an enormous work- 
er, was astonished at the young man’s capa- 
city for labor. He once told me that he 
never knew before the man whom he had to 
hold back, saying ‘You do too much!” By 
such industry and talent Mr. Raymond rose 
so rapidly that before he was twenty-five he 
ranked as one of the first newspaper men of 
the day. 

Such talent could not long be kept ina 
subordinate position ; so that after a few 
years in The Tribune and in the old Courier 
and Enquirer, during which he had been 
elected to the Legislature, and at once been 
marked as a young man of great promise in 
the politics of the State, he undertook what 

proved the great work of his life, the estab- 
lishment of a new city paper. Thus came 
into existence Toe New Yor« Truwes—which 
from the first was a success, and has become 
one of the most powerful journals in the 
country. This extraordinary success it owed 
almost wholly to the talent and energy of its 
youthfuleditor. | 

Mr. Raymond was born to be a journalist. 
Not only had he great ability, but his talents 
were always αἱ command. He could sitdown 
atany hour of the day or night, and write 
an article on any subject. If at midnight 
the telegraph brought news of an important 
event which required comment, he could 
write an editorial in the small hours, which 
would be printed and read by thirty thon- 
sand people before breakfast. Conscious of 
this facility and ease of composition, he was 

never hurried. Sometimes, when spending 
an eyening at his house, we hastened our 
visit, knowing that he had still to go down 
town and make up a paper for the morrow. 
But he always begged us not to go, saying 
that ‘‘*he had all night before him.” He 
was never embarrassed by any amount of 
labor, Sometimes, after an absence of sey- 
eral days, his correspondence was piled up 
like a mountain on his desk. But this did 
not disturb him. He sat down quietly, and 
in a few hours the mountain had disappeared. 

Thus he worked easily, without frietion, 
without that wear and tear of the nerves, by 
which men of a fussy and fidgety tempera- 
ment wear themselves out and die before 
their time. The machinery of his brain 
seemed well oiled, and ran smoothly. Hence 
of all the leading journalists of New York, 
he was the one for whom we should have 
most expected long life, But God’s ways 
are not as ours. 

But Mr. Raymond had not only great tal- 
ents, and this marvelléus capacity of labor, 
but an ardent love of country, supported by 
firmness and courage. The calling of an 
editor sometimes requires moral intrepidity. 
We remember him during the riots of 1863, 
when the mob raged around the newspaper 
offices, yet. the Times never faltered an in- 
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must be pushed with all the power of the 
nation till the rebellion was utterly subdued. 
Events have shown. that this was the only 
course of wisdom and safety. 

Of his political career others will speak. It 
has been said that he had ambition. This we 
do not deny, but we believe it was always an 
honorable ambition. A desire to take part 
in public affairs, was natural to him. Long 
familiar with political questions, and con- 
scious of great ability as a speaker, as well as 
a writer, it was natural that he should desire 
a field for all his talents. Yet his success 
was not as great in Congress as in the edito- 
rial chair. He was too itidependent to be a 
thorough party man. His determination to 
think and act for himself, caused him in one 
or two instances to be read out of caucuses 
and conventions. But this was not a public 
loss since it remanded him to what was his 
true avyocation, that of a journalist, in which 
his influence was far greater than that of any 
mere politician. 

With this brief notice of his public career 
it is pleasant to remember those personal 
qualities which made him so much beloved. 
Though not a demonstrative man, or apt to 
make professions of friendship, his attach- 
ments were strong, and those who knew him 
best felt for him a very warm regard. In 
his business intercourse he commanded the 
respect of all dependent on him.. Kind as 
well as just, they felt entire confidence not 
only in his integrity and honor, but in his 
generous consideration for them. Of the 
great number of persons employed on The 
Times in different capacities, we are sure 
there is not one who does not feel that he 
has lost a friend. 

When such a man is taken away, there is 
always a natural curiosity on the part of the 
Christian public to know something of his 
religious belief and life. When a young 
man, Mr. Raymond was a member of a 
church, and when he left College, had it 
not been for the necessities of immediate 
work for his support and to help his father, 
he had intended to enter the ministry. Af- 
ter he went to New York he united with the 
church of Dr. Potts, of which he was a reg- 
ular attendant for many years. But the ex- 
citement of politics is not favorable to a re- 
ligious life, and of late years he was drawn 
away more from the habit of earlier man- 
hood. And yet recent events taught him 
sadly the need of religious faith and consola- 
tion. 

A few weeks since I spent an hour with 

him at his home, when the conversation ran 
from topics of business to other themes. He 
had lately had repeated domestic sorrow. 
But a few months before he had stood at 
the bedside of his dying father, and on- 
ly a few weeks before, in the very house 
where we sat, a son to whom he was greatly 
attached, had given up his young soul to 
God. Such events could not but produce a 
deep impression on a thoughtful mind. He 
told me he had been reading with interest 
that little book which has made so much stir 
in certain quarters, GATES AJAR. He 
thought our ideas of the future life were too 
shadowy and dim; and he seemed to be 
groping after something more definite and 
real in his conceptions of the invisible world. 
Little did he think he was so soon to enter 
it ; to pass within the veil, and to know the 
great mystery. What a solace to think of 
reunions beyond the grave, which can make 
the dead forget all the bitterness of past 
separations ! H. M. F. 


THE RAGE FOR OFFICE. 

We notice that Mr. Corcoran, the rich 
Washington banker, has just given over two 
hundred thousand dollars establish a 
Home in that city for the widows of clerks 
and others in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, who may be left in destitute circum- 
stances. It was a noble act of generosity, 
for certainly no class of widows and orphans 
stand in greater need of charity. Some 
may think such a gift unnecessary. The 
impression is quite general, that the offices 
at Washington have salaries attached to them 
that should keep their occupants free from 
embarrassment, and enable them to provide 
well for their families. But there is no class 
of men in business or in professional life, 
who are more poorly paid, or whose widows 
and children are more likely to need aid, 
than the clerks and those who fill the petty 
offices in the Departments at Washington. 
Living is very expensive, and no man can 
do much more than keep his family in a 
barely respectable condition, even while he 
is in full vigor; andif he dies, or is laid aside 
by sickness, those dependent on him are in 
danger of falling at once into a state of des- 
titution. 

Yet with such a prospect staring them in 
the face, our people seem mad for office. 
At the inauguration of a President the rush 


is truly frightful, i cae τ 
ing with every new ini ion. Why 
any man, who has a decent business, that af- 


fords him an honest living, and enables him 
to provide for his children, shonld be willing 


that can hardly keep soul and body together, 
and in which he will be compelled to fawn 
to politicians, and walk softly befare his su- 
periors, in order to keep his place, we cannot 
understand. True, there is some little honor 
attached to such position. The fact that a 
man “‘hélds an office” is supposed to give 
him more eonsideration among his fellow- 
citizens. Many too have an ides that an 
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office is an easy berth, in which they will be 
free from the drudgery of hard work, and 
the perplexities which attend ordinary busi- 
ness. But neither of these reasons explains 
the office-seeking mania which rages like an 
epidemic all over our country. Humiliating 
as it may be, we are forced to believe that 
large numbers of those engaged in the dis- 
graceful scramble for office, are not prompt- 
ed by any higher motive than the hope of 
making money thereby, either directly or in- 
directly. On no other ground can we ac- 
count for the zeal shown by thousands at 
each election, than that they labor for the 
suecess of their party, with an eye to per- 
sonal advantage to themselves. This fierce 
competition for office leads to that terrible 
demoralization in politics under which the 
country is suffering more and more every 
year. 

Now we are far from saying that good men 
should not hold office; on the contrary, we 
believe it is their duty to accept positions of 
trust and responsibility when called to do so. 
In this way they may render a great service 
to their country, though it may be at the 
sacrifice of ease and time and even money. If 
such men were willing to stand in their lot 
and show, amid all the temptations of office, 
that they were incorruptible, they would do 
much td raise our politics out of the slough 
into which they have fallen. But we do de- 
precate the growing aversion of thousands to 
ordinary business, and their insane desire 
for some petty office, to get. which they are 
ready to sacrifice their independence and 
their manhood. ᾿ ΤῸ every young man whom 
we can reach, we give this earnest brotherly 
counsel, to devote himself to some regular 
business, and let office-seeking alone. Honest 
industry is preferable in every respect to a 
position of dependence, which can be re- 
tained only at the will of another. Every 
manly instinct must revolt at being placed 
in a position so humiliating. It shows the 
degradation to which we have come, that so 
many men of honorable standing can so far 
forget themselves, as to wait hat in hand in 
the ante-chamber of a Secretary, entreating 
like a beggar for some petty office which they 
ought to despise. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 

The question of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” has 
come to be one of the noisiest of the day. 
To argue it, to agitate it, to thrust it forward 
on every possible occasion, seems now to be 
the chief business of a great number of fe- 
male, and of a slender list of male, reformers. 
The time has come when for peace sake it 
needs to be looked into, that we may know 
what it means, and whether the end that is 
aimed at is legitimate and praiseworthy. 

So Dr. Bushnell seems to have felt in pre- 
paring a volume just issued by Scribner & 
Co., entitled ‘‘ Woman’s SurrRracz, THE ἘῈ- 
FORM aGaInst Narorz.” He begins it by 
recognizing fully the real hardships of which 
woman may complain, as growing out of her 
limited range of employments, and he makes 
liberal concessions in regard to what may be 
done to alleviate these hardships. He would 
have many spheres of activity opened to wo- 
men from which they are now excluded, but 
he draws a broad line between the right 
of employment and the right of suffrage. 
He favors the Oberlin and Antioch reform of 
admitting both sexes to the College and the 
Academy, where the civilizing and refining 
influence of woman may be wisely secured. 
He thinks ita good thing that some women 
should be educated as physicians, and in the 
church he would admit them to a place of 
great usefulness, as deaconesses, and allow 
them also, without any violation of modesty, 
to speak as Quakers do, for edification. But 
he repels the thought of female lawyers and 
judges, as well as female divines, presiding 
in promiscuous assemblies, and awing re- 
fractory bodies by the exercise of feminine 
authority. 

His arguments are derived from woman’s 
nature, from the Scriptures, from the New 
Jersey experiment of over half a century 
ago, which proved an almost ludicrous 
failure, and from the influence which the fe- 
male exercise of suffrage must necessarily 
have, not to elevate politics, but to corrupt, 
harden and unsex women. He sees in wo- 
man’s nature itself certain features which 
define her proper sphere, and exclude her 
from rude and boisterous competitions, where 
allthe good she can achieve, will be more 
than offset by the mischief that she will do 
not only to herself, but to the amenities 
and refining influences of social life. His 
picture of the results which would follow 
from investing her with the right of suffrage 
and consequent election to office, is far from 
attractive. Itis invested with the fewest im- 
aginary charms, and might repel and check 
the sanguine anticipations of enthusiastic 
reformers. 

At the outset he rejects utterly the theory 
that is implied in the phrase—the right of 
suffrage. He does not believe in any such 
right. He remits it to the absurdities of the 
** social contract” of Rousseau. He points 
to our misgoverned city as an illustration of 
the reductio ad absurdum of the theory of 
ultra-democracy investing every male citizen 
over twenty-one years of age with the exer- 
cise of a power which he is only fitted to 
abuse. He will not listen, therefore, on this 
topic of * Woman’s Suffrage” to any claim 
of right. Right as such there is none, save to 

protection and the enjoyment of such secu- 
rity and such privileges as wise and just leg- 
islation shall provide. Of course the pro- 
ject of female suffrage becomes at best a 
question of expediency, nor does Dr. Bush- 
nell concede this expediency on any ground, 
above all on the ground that woman's ad- 


mission to Congress, to legislative hails, or 
to the bar, would command for her respect, 
or secure to her avenues for labor which 
would otherwise be closed. 

He does full justice te the influence which 
woman now exerts in her appropriate sphere, 
and his dedication of his book to his wife, is 
a tribute to the sex in keeping with the views 
which he advances as he proceeds. It is not 
to be supposed that his arguments as here pre- 
sented will set the question at rest, but they 
give a definite shaping to the discussion which 
it has hitherto wanted. He complains indeed 
that the positions taken by the advocates of 
Woman’s Suffrage have been so impalpable 
and indefinite that it is difficult to know 
what they are, or what points are to be as- 
sailed. He quotes very little from their ar- 
guments, referring to them generally, and 
once or twice to the remarks of Mr. Beecher 
which he does not credit with any remarka- 
ble profundity. 

The main scope of the book is indicated 
well enough in its title. The reform propos- 
ed is, according to Dr. Bushnell, ‘‘a Reform 
against Nature.” It is ‘‘an attempt to make 
trumpets out of flutes, and sunflowers out 
of violets |” 

With nearly all that is advanced in the 
volume, most of those who have not been 
already swept into the eddy of this reform 
agitation, will freely accord. It might abate 
the zeal of some enthusiasts to look on the 
results of the introduction of female suffrage, 
as they are here drawn. While ‘distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” a closer ob- 
servation and examination discovers infelici- 
ties and incongruities, not to say inconsist- 
encies, unthought of before. 

The style of the book is one peculiar to Dr. 
Bushnell, abounding in striking and beauti- 
ful thoughts, always strong, though some- 
times knotted and gnarled. If not the sim- 
plest style, it is one which will always engage 
the reader’s earnest attention for the treas- 
ures of thought and argument which it con- 
veys. We must add, moreover, that the lan- 
guage in which Dr. Bushnell indulges, when 
speaking of St. Paul as a bachelor, whose 
lack of experience—not supplied by inspira- 
tion—disqualified him for speaking as he 
should have done, will give much more pain 
than pleasure to many readers. 


NOTE FROM REV. B. W. CHIDLAW. 
ἘΒΙΟΗΜΌΝΡ, Inp., June 16, 1869. 


For several months many of God’s dear 
children in this city have been waiting and 
laboring for the time of refreshing from the 
presence of God and the salvation of sin- 
ners. The Master has heard their prayers, 
and honored their faith, and over five hun- 
dred souls have been awakened to a sense 
of sin, have sought the Saviour, and are 
now rejoicing in hopes renewed and sins 
forgiven. All the evangelical churches 
united in this work, and together share its 
blessed results. As an illustration of the 
type and power of this wonderful work of 
grace, I would relate an incident. Last 
night, on my arrival a lad of fourteen show- 
ed me the way to my place of entertainment. 
As we walked along the streets, this dear 
boy talked of what God had done for souls, 
and for scores of his young associates. His 
heart was full, and his tongue unloosed as he 
told of his conviction of sin, and his hope 
of pardon through the atoning blood—of his 
purpose to serve God, and the joy of heart 
already realized asa young disciple in the 
way of duty. At parting, my young friend 
invited me to attend the noon prayer-meet- 
ing held in what was recently a drinking sa- 
loon, whose proprietor had been converted, 
and was now a praying man, and earnestly 
seeking the salvation of those whom he once 
led into the way of ruin. 

After the morning service of the Conven- 
tion, devotional exercises and addresses by 
C. F. Coffin, President, and Col. J. W. Ray of 
Indianapolis, we repaired to the place of 
prayer. The old sign “‘ale and wine saloon ” 
hug over the door. In the rear of the ‘‘ bar,” 
relieved of the paraphernalia of the rum 
traffic, were eight or ten men and youth and 
the leader of the meeting, while the saloon 
and two adjoining rooms were crowded, 
Several of the new converts, men and boys, 
took part in the services, rendered deeply im- 
pressive as they related their experience, and 
called upon the name of the Lord. Each 
honored the abounding grace of Him who 
is mighty to save, and with fear and trem- 
bling expressed their purpose to live for God 
and eternity. Our impressions of this visi- 
tation of mercy, resulting in the salvation, we 
trust, of hundreds of precious souls, are very 
encouraging and hopeful. The pastors and 
church members are fully enlisted in the 
blessed work. The new converts find in- 
struction, sympathy, and work. Their Chris- 
tian development and training has enlisted 
the activity and power of the churches, and 
the work is steadily prospering. The Sun- 
day-school Convention, in regard to num- 
bers, spirit, and work, has met the expecta- 
tions of its friends, and its influence on the 
progress and improvement of the Sunday- 
school cause all over this commonwealth, 
must be extensively felt. 


Statisties of Intemperance.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Canada Tempérance 
Union ‘have taken measures to secure accu- 
rate statistics showing the effects of the li- 
quor trafficin the Dominion. The inquiries 
of the Committee are to be directed to as- 
certaining the amount of grain employed in 
the manufacture of liquor; the quantity of 
liquor consumed in the country; and the 
amount of crime, insanity, and pauperism 
caused thereby. We trust they will spare 
no pains to procure full and authentic infor- 
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mation on all these points. “What we want 
more than anything else, to fight the battle 


T have just been in our upper chamber for 
the first time in several days. It makes me 
shudder to think whathas transpired there 
recently., The whole history includes scaree- 
ly half ὁ month, and yet it seems so large, 
so sad, so incredible, and it is associated 
with one place at our table, this spot in our 
sitting room, this seat at the piano, this 
walk to the gate, this room where just two 
weeks ago to-day he who fills our thoughts 
found a place to die. The furniture is the 
same, and through the windows you may see 
the same blue skies on ‘which he looked so 


n 
the horrible truth could be told, it would do 


more to arrest the public attention and se- 
eure proper legislation on this subject than 
all the arguments of the ablest advocates of 
temperance. 

Such statistics cannot be collected by pri- 
vate individuals, It takes a great deal of 
time and of money, which few have to give. 
It is a public matter which ought to be done 
at the public expense, Nothing could be 
more proper than for the Government to aid 
ina matter of so much importance to the 
material and moral welfare of the country. 
We trust that this subject will receive proper 
consideration from the Committee in Wash- 
ington at present preparing the Census head- 
ings so that the next Census will show with 
some degree of accuracy the grand total of 
poverty, misery, and erime which can be trac- 
ed directly to the traffic in ardent spirits. 

LL 
THE GREAT PEACE JUBILEE. 
26 ΒΙΒΙΞ Hovse, New York, June 18th, 1869. 

Messrs. Editors :—I was present at the 
opening of the Peace Jubilee at Boston. I 
shall attempt no detailed description of the 
Coliseum or of the exercises. Your readers 
will find it all elsewhere. I shall give only 
personal impressions. 

It was a great success; not merely in 
numbers and noise, but in quality of music 
and thoroughness of execution. Some few 
errors and roughnesses there were ; but I 
have heard much worse, where there were 
not the hundredth part of the difficulties to 
be met, or different performers and instru- 
ments to be harmonized. There were about 
10,000 voices and 1000 instruments. These 
filled up the-portion of the building allotted 
to them, perhaps one fifth or sixth of the 
whole. The rest of the space was only part- 
ly filled the first day, there being perhaps 
25,000 present in the audience. Τῷ is diffi- 
cult to gain a just idea of an edifice where 
such an immense multitude appears thin 
and sparse. Its length is neatly equal to 
three of our up-town blocks, say from Twen- 
tieth street to Twenty-third street ; and its 
breadth about one-third less. No ordinary 
voice can anything like fill it. Mr. Rice 
could with difficulty be heard half way down 
the floor, and I could catch but a word or 
two of the opening prayer or οὗ 
Shurtletf’s speech, though sitting only some 
thirty seats from the front. I think part of 
the difficulty in time arose simply from the 
immense size of the building, and the fact 
that the transmission of sound is not instan- 
taneous. There was a singular and annoy- 
ing illustration of this in the use of the can- 
non. These, where I sat, appeared in per- 
fect time, but to those in the end of the 
building, near where the park of arti 
was, the report came in ahead of the musical 
note it was intended to emphasize ; and you 
can imagine the uproarious discord a cannon 
out of time would make ! 

Aside, however, from these few drawbacks 
the thing was a great musical success. Many 
had expected a spread eagle affair, mere 
sound and little else. But the music was 
well chosen, well expressed, and the effect in 
some pieces beyond all expression grand. 
The magnificent voice of Madame Parepa 
Rosa never sounded to such advantage, or 
stood so severe ἃ test; filling the immense 
space, and rising clear, distinct, and.silvery, 
over the crash of instruments, and the entire 
volume of sound. Mr. Gilmore had indeed 
oceasion to feel delighted. I-love to see 
pluck and energy reap its reward, The Star 
Spangled Banner and the Anvil Chorus were 
demanded again; the audience would have 
them; and as, towards the close of the after- 
noon, when the enterprise was an assured 
success, he led the former a second time with 
its inspiring strains, full of melody, perfect 
in time, and multitudinonus as the sound of 
many waters, he seemed radiant with joy, and 
every movement of his baton was the very 
poetry of motion. Well has he deserved his 
triumph. 

The next day was the military review. It 
resembled most displays of like character. 
President Grant looked well. He was dress- 
ed very simply; and bore himself with usual 
quiet self-possession, as though he had noth- 
ing todo with all the hubbub. The last 
time I had seen him previously was at Je- 
tersville, where we first headed off Lee on the 
march to Appamattox Court House. He had 
then been riding nearly all night ; was wet 
through, splashed with mud, haggard and 
evidently exhausted; but his eye flashed 
quick on everything around him, and the 
firm set lines of his face, and look of relent- 

less purpose, showed that physical. toil was 
unfelt till his end was accomplished. Wed- 
nesday he seemed genial and happy, and un- 
less my eyes deceived me, a trifle more ro- 
tund in person. 


space for a block every side of the building 
was 80 thronged as to be nearly impassable, 
The rendering of music was perhaps bett 
than the day before, Practical difficultic 
had been obviated, and roughnesses were 
less apparent. Perhaps little was left to be 
desired, except what the laws of sound and 


even ἃ question on you. He and his elder 
brother were then home under the carefal 
instruction of both father and mother. The 
history of both is associated with this room. 
Six years ago the elder became a member of 
our family, and this'was his room. How 
nobly his fine powers. began their develop- 
ment. Even now I recall his appearance as 
he pronounced his first oration in public, 
giving promise of great power when his 
training should be finished. I hear his gen- 
ial hearty outbursts of merriment, the ex- 
quisite notes of his flute, and also his sub- 
dued and reverent tones in prayer. His his- 
tory is short. In the Spring of. his. first 
year ‘‘the call for the hundred days’ men ” 
was made, and with many of his fellows he 
enlisted. He and one other of the number 
were in our family. The latter died of ty- 
phoid feverat Bridgeport, Alabama, the for- 
mer just escaped death from the same dis- 
ease ata post not far away. The tender 
nursing of his parents, who forced their way 
to him, saved his life for a time, and he. re- 
turned home. Then a year unwisely spent 
in an office when there was a world full of 
health out of doors, and a return tous the 
next year with constitution broken, to end 
in hemorrhage and a protracted conflict with 
death, which came to him two year’s ago in 
St. Paul, these, aside from the gentle and 
unavailing assiduities of love and the rich 
administrations of Ged’s sustaining grace, 
make up the history of that younglife. On 
the 27th of January, 1867, we laid his. mor- 
tal remaius in their last resting place with 
tears which we could not restrain. 

The younger brother followed him to the 
skies last Friday evening, June 4th, 1869, 
amid lamentations in which his friends in 
college and town joined with his doubly 
smitten parents. Both he and his brother 
were awakened to a new life here in our co]- 
lege, here they began to pray, and here to 
reap the rewards of the Christian conflict. 
He, the younger, was not so rugged and 
strong as the older, but he was as firm τ 
steel in his purposes. He acquired learning 
rapidly, and shone in the class room. He 
had a flowing and graceful pen, and was an 
impressive speaker. In any pursuit he 
would have excelled, but in one he had real 
genius—the conception and realization of 
musical thought. It was. natural gift, enl. 
ἀπε δι the 2 eee : ers, and 
their predictions of his future eminence. 
At the piano and organ he was at home, tak- 
ing the most simple melodies and creating 
at once the most inspiring variations, or 
catching the musical idea of the falling rain, 
or the warring elements, or the Spring birds, 
and rendering that idea into measures and 
melodies to which trained musicians listened 
with the greatest delight. Even now I seem 
to see his fingers flying over these keys, and to 
hear the melodies heelicited. Asascholar,@ 
musician, a friend, a son, a Christian, he 
was ἃ rare young man. How fond and higk 
our hopes in his behalf ! . 

But to-day we are in tears. The air is 
very sweet ; our incomparable campus is in 
its glory; the birds which live in it in such 
numbers, the orioles, and mockingbirds, and 
cardinal groesbecks, and robins, and many 
others, are singing in full chorus ; the world 
appears very glorious this morning, and yet 
we cannot keep back our tears. Two weeks 
ago to-day my pupil was not at his recitation; 
he had lost blood from his right lung in the 
night. Before noon the dreadful bleeding 
returned, and then we brought him to this 
room, as we hoped, to get well, but as God 
then only knew, (0 die. I was by him when 
he closed the door of his pleasant college 

room, and with a shudder asked myself ‘Will 
he ever open it again?” In this plain, airy 
room, the very one in which his brother 
lived during his first year with us, he found 
the bed from which he was not to rise again. 
Friday he was feverish, and because he slept 
we hoped for the best. Saturday, May 29th, 
the atmosphere was rarified very greatly, 
and violent thunder storms prevailed. In 
the midst of the most violent one the hemor- 
rhage returned. It was an awful sight, those 
gushes of life blood, but in a moment of ease 
his mother said, ‘‘ You seem drawing near to 
the river, do you feel able to put your trust in 
Christ?” And with a saintly courage and 
faith he responded ‘“ Yes,” and the blood 
gushed anew. Repeatedly he expressed anx- 
iety to get well, but always expressed his 
unshaken confidence in Christ as his Saviour, 
We hoped against hope that he would be 
spared, but in the evening of June 4th, eight 
days after he took refuge in this room, he 
gently ‘‘fell asleep in Jesus.” This last 
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is the only alleviation of the distress 
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COUNTRY LIFE. ὶ 
quaint old English has 8 new freshness an 
Pn the bot "Ἄνα. τα ξ ἐὰ τῷ draw on. 
the man who has the tewn ; 
the whistling trees, the murmuring brooks, 
The shining pebbles preach 
* Virtue’s and wisdom’s lore. 


The ve a holy temple is 

To him where God draws nigher to his soul ; 
Each verdant sod a shrine, 
Whereby he kneels'to heaven. 


“The nightingale on him sings slumbers down— 

The nie rewakes him, fluting sweet, 
Ww the lovely red 

Of morning through the trees. 


“Zhen he admires Thee in the plain, Ο God! 
Ain the ascending : of dawning day, 
Thee in thy, sun ; 
The worm—the budding branch— 


To. 


Where coolness gushes, in the wavering grass, 
Or o'er the flowers streams the fountain, rests ; 


Tuhales the breath of prime, 


The gentle airs of eve. 
His straw-decked thatch, where doves bask in the 


sun, 
4nd play and hop, invites to sweeter rest, 
Than golden halls of state 
Or beds of down afford. 


To him the plumy people sporting chirp, 
Chatter and whistle, on his basket perch, 
And from his quiet hand 
Pick crumbs, or peas, or grains. 


Oft wanders he alone, and thinks on death ; 
And in the village churchyard, by the graves, 
Sits, and beholds the cross, 
Death’s waving gar)and there. 


The stone beneath the elders, where a text 
Of Scripture teaches joyfully to die ; 

And with his scythe stands Death 

An angel, too, with balms. 


Happy the man who thus hath ’scaped town ! 
Him did an angel bless when he was bora— 
The cradle of the boy 
With fiowers celestial strewed. 


Our Correspondence. 


THE ESTABLISHED AND FREE CHURCH 
ASSEMBLIES. 
EDINBURGH, June 5th, 1869. 

Messrs. Editors :—I intimated to you, in 
my last letter, the meetings of our Estab- 
lished and Free Church General Assemblies. 
Let me now briefly describe the business of 
both ; simply remarking in reference to each 

that the debateable business was very much 
Οἱ the same kind and character as have been 
associated with the annual meetings of our 
Ecclesiastical bodies for the past ten or 
twenty years. 

In the Established Assembly the greatest 
debate was on that vexe:! question, the law 
and practice of Patronage. It comes up 

year by year with as unerring certainty as the 
«Ceurt itself. The report of the Committee 
appointed twelve months ago recommended 
that the right to nominate ministers should 
be trensferred from the present patrons to a 
board in each parish, composed of heritors, 
elders of the parish, and male communi- 
@unés, and that in any enactment giving ef- 
fett-to the recommendation, provision should 
be made for giving reasonable compensation 
to patrons. Dr. Pirie moved to adopt the 
report, so far as it recommended that the 
nomization of ministers should be vested in 
._he®tors, elders, and communicants, leaving 
wGetails to be arranged ‘‘ so that there should 
be conferred on the permanent male com- 
municants of each parish the greatest amount 
of influence in the election of ministers 
which might be found consistent with the 
preservation of order and régularity in the 
proceedings.” Dr. Pearson of Strathlane 
moved another resolution to the effect that, 
considering the great diversity on the sub- 
ject in the Church, there does not exist any 
reasonable prospect of a speedy or satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question, and that 
the continued agitation of it is, in these cir- 
cumstances, unwise and inexpedient. Vari- 
ous other motions and amendments were 
put and spoken to at great length ; ultimate- 
ly, however, on a division between the mo- 
tions of Drs. Pirie and. Pearson, that of Dr. 
Pirie was carried by a large majority, the 
numbers being 193 against 88. -I may men- 
tion as one of many indications of the un- 
easy state of feeling in the Scotch Estab- 
lishment on this irritating question, that Mr. 
Jamieson of Old Aberdeen moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee to confer with in- 
terested and influential parties as to the con- 
ditions under which the principle of a pop- 
ular representation on the appointment of 
ministers to vacant benefices could be carried 
out. The motion was not seconded, and 
therefore fell to the ground. 

The Irish Church question gaye rise to a 
very animated debate, which occupied two 
sittings. The Assembly, as you can readily 
imagine, was vigorous and determined in op- 
position to the measure, and resolved to pe- 
tition both Houses of Parliament against it. 
In the course of the discussion a number of 
the leading members did not hesitate to point 
out to their brethren the infatuation of the 
course they were pursuing, and to hint very 
plainly that the day of State Establishment 
of Religion in Great Britain as well as in Ire- 
land is fast coming toan end. Dr. Wallace 
of Edinburgh, especially, was very emphatic 
in his condemnation of the course of the As- 
sembly. The petitions to Parliament, pro- 
testing, of course, against the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, were carried by 
137 to thirty-seven votes. 

The various financial schemes of the 

“Church were reported as on the whole very 
satisfactory. The sum contributed for Home 
“Mission purposes alone during the year, ex- 
elusive of contributions to the Endowment 
Scheme, reached the large total of £70,923. 
In the Jewish Mission during the year there 
‘were collected £3440 19s. 10d., or £83 16s. 
more than in the previous year; the total 
income, however, was only £4659 18s. 11d., 
or £312 5s. 6d. less than last year. 

‘The closing address of the Moderator was 
3. very powerful and very suggestive one. It 
reviewed the past and surveyed the future 
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formylaries, and in the desite for change, 
The Moderator also. dwelt at length on the 
subject of Missions, and.coneluded by ex- 
min founded on the desire of 
thé Church to remove and soften asperities, 
and on the good feeling and Christian spirit 
which, ever characterized all its proceedings, 
that the Scottish Establishment is renewing 
its growth and going on, subdued, purified, 
and humbled, to greater labors and greater 
successes in ‘the cause of Christ and the 
evangelization of the land. 

The Free Church gives at its annual As- 
sembly great prominence to its financial re- 
turns. To the various Mission schemes of 
the Church the contributions amounted to 
£18,868 18s. 7d., as compared with £22,745 
8s. 7d. during the preceding year—a de- 
crease of £3667 15s. The Sustentation 
Fund continues to increase. Last year it 
amounted to £181,312 10s. 5d., this year to 
£132,125 16s. 7d., or an increaseof £813 6s. 
2d... The ministers this year, as last, get from 
the equal dividend £150 each. The avarage 
payment to ministers in the church exten- 
sion list is now £173, and to those on the 
equal dividend platform £201. In all the 
various affairs of the Church the sums con- 
tributed during the year amounted to £421,- 
636, or £26,081 more than was collected last 
year. 

The Union question was debated at great 
length. I need not give you the report of 
the Committee, as it was, except in the word- 
ing, precisely the same as that submitted by 
the Committee of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, of which I wrote in my last. The 
debate was opened by a motion of Principal 
Fairbairn dooming the report to lie on the 
table of the Assembly till next year, and re- 
appointing the Committee with former in- 
structions. This was met by an amendment 
proposed by Mr. Nixon of Montrose. The 
reverend gentleman occupied four hours in 
support of his amendment, which amounted 
to this : that there are serious differences of 
opinions as to whether and how far the 
result arrived at in the negotiations for 
union conserve the doctrines’ of Scripture, 
and that it is indispensable to the peace and 
prosperity of the Free Church, and to the 
interest of union, that no further steps should 
be taken in the movement till negotiations 
be renewed with due regard to the Scriptur- 
al principles and the peace of the Church. 
These two motions gave rise to an animated 
debate, in which leaders on both sides of the 
House displayed their utmost tact and skill. 
Principal Fairburn’s motion was carried by 

429 votes, against eighty-nine in favor of 
Mr. Nixon’s. The minority of course dis- 
sented and protested, giving in their reasons. 

Rev. W. Cochrane of Brantford, and the 
Rev. Dr. Barnes of Toronto, appeared be- 
fore the Assembly as a deputation from the 
Canada Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson, Rev. Dr. Cattell, President of 
Lafayette College, Rev. Dr. Dickson, and 
Henry Campbell, Esq., were present and ad- 
dressed the Assembly as a deputation from 
the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States. Dr. Davidson was the chief speaker, 
and presented a succinct statement of the 
number of pastors, churches, and communi- 
cants in the different Presbyterian bodies of 
the United States, spoke of the practical 
workings of the voluntary principle, and 
repudiated the idea that war was seriously 
thought of by the people of the United 
States. Mr. Arnot moved a resolution to 
the effect that the Assembly record their 
satisfaction at the appearance amongst them 
of a deputation from the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States, and express their earn- 
est desire to cultivate fraternal relations with 
that Church, and the Moderator thanked the 
deputation for the interesting addresses de- 
livered. 

A circumstance which created great inter- 
est and excited much jubilation in the As- 
sembly, occurred in connection with your 
deputation. On Monday, during a compara- 
tive lull in the proceedings, Dr. Davidson 
stated that a telegram had been received by 
Mr. Nelson, publisher, to the effect that all the 
arrangements had been made for the formal 
consummation of the union between the 
Old and New School Assemblies, and ex- 
plained to the Assembly the nature and pro- 
gress of the negotiations by which this result 
had been finally reached, closing by inviting 
the Assembly to send a deputation to be pres- 
ent next May in Philadelphia.* 

Dr. Begg said the Assembly must be grat- 
ified by the intelligence they had just re- 
ceived. For his own part, he never could un- 
derstand the differerice between the Church- 
es in America ; and they ought to be thank- 
ful, not only that a problem so much simpler 
than that before their own Church, had the 
prospect of being solved, but that it was to 
be solved on the Standards of the Confession 
of Faith, and the Larger and Shortér Cate- 
chisms, without qualification or modification. 
When the negotiating Churches in this coun- 
try got to that state of things, they would be 
equally ready for union. 

Dr. Rainy only wished to say, in connec- 
tion with this matter, that the whole history 
of these negotiations for union in America, 
was instructive, especially in the way of in- 
dicating that where there was a readiness to 
receive light on any matter, it might come 
to them in ways which they did not expect 
or anticipate when they began, or when they 
had advanced a certain stage. (Applause.) 

The Irish Church Bill, as you have learned 
before this, passed most satisfactorily its last 
ordeal in the House of Commons. It has 
now gone to the House of Lords, and what 
they will do with it is now a matter of in- 
tense speculation. The pressure being 
brought to bear by Church Associations and 
deputations is great, and the feeling is gain- 
ing ground that their lordships will risk na- 
tional odium and disgrace by throwing out 
the measure on the second reading. There 


is not much brain-power in our House of 
Lords ; still I cannot bring myself to believe 
that our titledmobility will prove themselves 
idiotic by runing diréetly and reckléssly in 
the face ofta nation which by every consti- 
tutional method in its power has shown it- 
self determined to promote religious equality 
and civil justice in Ireland. * Caugponta. 
deteretsietne τις ἃ 


REUNION AT THE CAPITAL OF OHIO. 


Sabbath evening, June 13th, will be long 
remembered by the Presbyterians of Colum- 
bus. The three churches dispensed with 
their ordinary services, and held a union 
service in the First church, to consider the 
action of the late Assemblies in your city, 
upon the question of Reunion. The meet- 
ing was conducted by the Rev. H. M. Rob- 
ertson, pastor of Westminster. We sang 
“1 love Thy kingdom, Lord,” ‘‘Blest be 
the tie,” and “All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name.’’ The devotional exercises were by 
the leader, and about the middle of the ser- 
vice prayer was offered by Dr. Awl, an elder 
in the church in which we met. 

Dr. Marshall, pastor of the church, had 
represented his Presbytery in the Assembly, 
and was properly our ‘‘ Mercurius.” He 
gave.a very graphic and interesting account 
of the doings of the Assembly, upon the 
question of Reunion, and spoke of the ear- 
nest spirit of prayer which prevailed in both 
bodies. 

Brief but very interesting addresses were 
made by Hons. E. E. White and C. N. Olds, 
elders of the Second church, Hon. Samuel 
Galloway, elder in Westminster, and by 
Rev. H. McVay of Reynoldsburg, who had 
come ina distance of ten miles to attend 
our meeting. It was a delightful ‘‘ Reunion,” 
as far as we were concerned. 

At the close the following paper was pre- 
sented by Rev. John F. Kendall, pastor of 
the Second church, and advocated in a brief 
address, at the close of which it was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote : 

The members of the Presbyterian church- 
es of Columbus, being met in a united ser- 
vice to deliberate and pray with reference to 
the question of the Reunion of the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, known 
respectively as Ὁ, 8. and N.S., both of 
which we represent, adopt the following as 
an expression of their views and feelings : 

1. We have watched the negotiations for 
the Reunion of the two Churches during the 
three years past with fervent prayers, with 
an ever-increasing hope, not, however, un- 
mingled with somewhat of anxiety and fear. 

2. We are constrained to believe that the 
adoption of a Basis of Reunion by the two 
Assemblies, recently in session in New York, 
so just and honorable in its terms, recogniz- 
ing as it does a common orthodoxy and 
soundness of faith in the two bodies, re- 
cognizing a common attachment on the part 
of both, to the principles, the worship and 
the polity of the Presbyterian Church, ought 
to be regarded as the voice of God, bidding 
us to forget our past differences, to heal our 
past divisions, and to be henceforth united 
in one body. 

3. We therefore pledge ourselves to do all 
in our power to bring toa full accomplish- 
ment an end which seems so manifestly ac- 
cording to the willof God. We will “study 
the things which make for peace,” we wilj 
seek in thé earnest endeavor to do the work 
which we believe God sets before us asa 
Church, to forget all past occasions of alien- 
ation, and we will not cease to pray the God 
of peace to perfect the work which we can- 
not doubt He has begun. 

4. We hope for great and lasting blessings 
from this union ; in a strengthening of the 
things which are ready to die, in many a 
feeble church ; in an actual union of many 
churches of either branch, which occupy 
substantially the same field; in the more 
vigorous prosecution of all our benevolent 
enterprises in the name of the Master ; but 
above all,in the more complete devotion 
and singleness of heart of all our members, 
in all our churches, in the service of our 
adorable Lord and Redeemer. 

You thus see, that if our meeting had a 
name, it would deserve to be called a “" Rati- 


fication Meeting.”’ J. F. K. 
Columbus, O., June 14. 
‘ . 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 
TorrexKs, June 15th, 1869. 

Editors Evangelist: A few words from this 
part of the country may interest some of 
your readers. The advance in prosperity, 
which Topeka began to realize about three 
years ago, is now being carried forward very 
rapidly. Beautiful for situation—the cen- 
tre of a country of great natural resources— 
the capital of a State which: is itself an 
empire—Topeka will soon be a large and 
wealthy city. 

For several months past there has been a 
large immigration to this city, and to the 
surrounding country. The incoming ele- 
ment is of the best quality as respects intel- 
ligence, enterprise, and interest in schools 
and churches, As an illustration of this, we 
have received into the church of which I 
have charge (Presbyterian, 0. §.) thirty- 
seven persons by certificate since January 
1st, and several others who propose soon to 
unite with us. The immigration is mainly 
from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, with additions from all other States. 

We can safely assure Presbyterians, and 
all other Christian people, in the States 
East of the Mississippi, that if they come 
among us they shall have opportunities for 
usefulness and enjoyment in the Church, 
and means for the social and religious train- 
ing of: their families. 

On the line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, in the bounds of Topeka Presbytery, 
are the flourishing towns of Manhattan and 
Junction City. Presbyterian churches have 
been organized at both of these places—at 
Manhattan, under the care of Rey, Alex- 
ander Sterritt, and at. Junction City, under 


the care of Rey. J. A. Anderson. Presby-. 


terians in the East, either ministers or lay- 
men who are considering the question of 


% -- ὦ τ πὸ : 
removal τὸ this part of Kansas,\may corre 
spond with Mr. Sterritt, or with the writer. 
T believe that thesprospects of this city, 
and ofthe State-generally, arévery good. 
The valleys of the Kansas, and its tributa- 
ries, and of the Neosho, and other streams 
in the southern and western portions of the 
State, are large and rich; therolling, broken 
prairié uplands produce not only wheat and 
oats, but also very fine corn. The climate 
is dry and pure, owing to the general alti- 
tude of the country; it certainly is healthy. 
The people who have lived in this State for 
several years believe that fruits of nearly all 
kinds can be produced here in as great 
abundance and perfection as in Missouri, 
and it is conceded that Missouri is one of 
the best fruit-growing States in the Union. 
The common opinion is that the hindran- 
ces to the settlement of this country are the 
winds which blow strongly in the Spring, 
and the liability to drought. Yet tornadoes 
do not prevail here, and it is claimed that 
practically the crops do not fail oftener than 
they do East of the Mississippi. The re- 
cord kept at Fort Riley during the last thir- 
teen years shows the annual rain fall to have 
been greater in Kansas in the months of 
June, July, and August, than the average 
for the same months in the ten best grain 
States. In Kansas nearly all the rain falls 
in these three months and in April and 
May, while the Falls and Winters are dry. 
The past Winter was comparatively cold and 
wet; the season was an exceptional one 
here, as in some other parts of the country. 
Our prospects are encouraging, and we pur- 
pose to work faithfully and patiently; and to 
trust the future to Providence. 
, F. 5. MoCasz. 


SUMMER MEETING OF PRESBYTERY. 


The Presbytery of Ontario held its semi- 
annual meeting in the Presbyterian church 
at East Avon, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 8th and 9th of June, 1869. Rev. L. D. 
Chapin of East Bloomfield was chosen mod- 
erator, and Rev. A. L. Benten of Lima, 
clerk. 

The opening sermon was preached on 
Tuesday evening by Rey. A. Baker of Lake- 
ville, the last Moderator, from Eph. ii. 21. 
Rev. L. W. Billington and Rev. 5. A. Fre- 
man of the Presbytery of Rochester, and 
Rev. E. W. Plumb, D.D., of the Presbytery 
of St. Lawrence, were present as correspond- 
ing members. It was pleasant to meet at 
this season of the year, in the midst of this 
beautiful and rich agricultural region, in a 
church only a couple of years ago remodelled 
and re-dedicated, and made as good as new, 
and now just re-carpeted new, as if for this 
occasion. The ladies ever having an eye to 
the beautiful, gave a silent but expressive 
welcome to the Presbytery by the fresh bou- 
quets of delicate flowers with which they 
kept the pulpit and platform continually 
adorned. 

Reports were received from the Commis- 
sioners to Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
the General Assembly, and Rev. J. R. Page 
was chosen Commissioner to Auburn for 
three years. The Standing Committees on 
Missions, Church Erection, Publication, 
Education, and Ministerial Relief, made re- 
ports. Four young men under the care of 
Presbytery, have received aid in prosecuting 
their studies during the year, from the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee on Education. 
Two persons, one an aged minister, and the 
other a minister’s widow, have received aid 
during the year from the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Relief. 

The question on Reunion submitted by the 
last Assembly to the Presbyteries for an an- 
swer, was answered in the affirmative by an 
unanimous vote, and the following was pass- 
ed : 


‘*Resolved, That we have heard with pro- 
found satisfaction and great joy of the con- 
templated movement to raise a fund of sev- 
eral millions of dollars, for educational and 
denominational purposes, asan appropriate 
celebration of the Reunion of the Presby- 
terian Church, and we hereby express our 
earnest desire that the General Assembly at 
its adjourned meeting at Pittsburgh take 
such measures to favor the effort as shall en- 
list all the members of all our congregations 
to make it successful, so that our τῶν ρον of 
the Church fail not to do its full share in 
this grand work of Christian benevolence, 
in which the Presbytery of Ontario is here- 
by pledged not to be delinquent.” 

In the absence of Rev. J. L. Whiting, un- 
der appointment of the American Board to 
China, who.was expected to preach a mis- 
sionary sermon before the Communion ser- 


vice, addresses were made by the Rev. Dr.. 


Sprague and Rey. L. D. Chapin. Rev. G. 
P. Folsom, District Secretary of Church 
Erection for the Northwest, was dismissed to 
the Presbytery of Chicago, and Rev. P. F. 
Sanborne, who has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church at Springfield, N. Y., 
was dismissed to the Presbytery of Otsego. 
These two brethren, beloved and honored 
for their long and faithful labors within our 
bounds, will be much missed in our pleasant 
Presbyterial circle. 

Mount Morris was selected asthe place 
for the next stated meeting. And it was di- 
rected that a Presbyterial Conference be 
held Wednesday P. M., and that a special 
sermon be preached Wednesday evening by 
Rev. Dr. Barnard, or Rev. J. R. Page, his al- 
ternate; and that Communion service be 
Thursday P. M., with Rey. Dr. Sprague-as 
preacher, and the Rev.. H. M. Hazeltine 
alternate., Should Dr. Barnard remain un- 
til that time, he will have been fifty years 
Stated Clerk of this Presbytery, a rare if 
not unparalleled instance of permanency 
and fidelity in this office. 

After adjournment, Presbytery in accord- 
ance with a custom at their Summer meet- 
ing, repaired with their wives, who are all 
expected to be present at this meeting, to a 
house near by, to partake of the good things 
provided by the ladies of the congregation, 
and to spend a social evening. These gath- 
erings are both pleasant and profitable, cul- 
tivating social life, and extending acquaint- 
ance among the families of the ministers and 
elders of the Presbytery. 


RSDAY..dUNE*24, 1869. 


» The day ‘following the adjournment of 
Presbytery, several of, the Members went to 


East. Bloomfield, to attend a meeting of. 


council, called to instal Rey, L. D. Chapin 
‘pastor of the:Congregational church there. 
According to an old custom of this church, 
the same council which instals a new pas- 
tor, also dissolves the /pastoral relation with 
the old one. Consequently, Rev. L. Gonk- 
lin, who, though a non-resident of the place 
for more than ἃ year, and preaching most of 
the time to another congregation, still held 
the pastoral office here, was released from 
this, and asuccessorinstalled. The installa- 
tion sermon was by Rev. Dr. Shaw of. Ro- 
chester, and prayer by Rev. Dr. Barnard of 
Lima, The right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
F. B. Allen of Canandaigua. The charge to 
the pastor by Rev. A. L. Benton of Lima, 
and charge to the people by Rev. P. F. San 
borne of West Bloomfield. The new pastor 
has already proven himself an acceptable 
and useful minister to this people, and has 
won to himself their hearts ; andit is hoped 
that under his ministry this church will con- 
tinue in that prosperity which it has so long 
enjoyed under its succession of worthy pas- 
tors. A. 


Miscellany. 


Constitutional Peculiaritics. 


Dr. Laycock, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Edinburgh, has produced a 
paper on the constitutional peculiarities of 
woman, in which he shows that, while ler 
stature is eight percent. less than man’s, her 
brain is ten per cent. less, There are excep- 
tions on both sides. But these disparities run 
through the comparison of the average wo- 
man with the average man. 

Enterprise. 

The Orinoco, the great river of Venezue- 
la, is about to be opened to a regular system 
of trade and thoroughfare by the Hero 
steamer, belonging to the Venezuela Steam 
Transportation Company. This pioneer 
ship left New York on the 2d of June, to 
be followed by others in due time. These 
vessels can run for a thousand miles up that 
noble stream, through a country overflowing 
with resources—animal, vegetable and min- 
eral—which are now lying comparatively 
waste and useless. 

How to keep Poor. 

There is no man but who would rejoice to 
have a way pointed out by which he might 
honestly attain riches. No one would thank 
us for a prescription to insure poverty, and 
yet there is many a man who keeps himself 
poor by indulging in the following: Two 
glasses of ale a day at ten cents, seventy- 
three dollars ; three cigars, one after each 
meal, one hundred and nine dollars and fif- 
ty cents ; board for a big dog, thirty dollars 
—allin one year, two hundred and twelve 
dollars and fifty cents—sufficient to buy 
six barrels of flour, one barrel of sugar, one 
sack of coffee, a good coat, a respectable 
dress, a frock for the baby, and half a dozen 
pairs of shoes. 

An uansuccessfal Appeal. 

Jules Janin, the venerable French critic, 
writing of Guttenburg, the inventor of print- 
ing, says that it occurred to the savanis of 
Europe that, whilst its capitals were adorn- 
ed by statues to generals and marshals, not 
a stone had been raised to the memory of 
the man whose invention had spread ‘relig- 
ion and learning over the whole world. A 
statue was forthwith, though somewhat 
late, to be erected. Europeans in general 
were to be invited tosubscribe. There were 
none who had not benefited by the art of 
printing ; therefore not the poorest would 
refuse. Well, France subscribed eighty 
pounds, Italy twenty, Great Britain and 
Ireland five pounds, Switzerland sixteen 
shillings, and Belgium two pounds two shil- 
lings and one penny ! 

A Comprehensive Obituary. 

The following obituary notice recently ap- 
peared in a Spanish journal: ‘This morn- 
ing our Saviour summoned away the jewel- 
ler Siebald Ilmaga from his shop to another 
and a better world. The undersigned, his 
widow, will weep upon his tomb, as will also 
his two daughters, Hilda and Emma, the 
former of whom is married, and the latter 
open to an offer. The funeral will take place 
to-morrow. His disconsolate widow, Vero- 
nique Πᾶσα. P. 8.—This bereavement 
will not interrupt our business, which will 
be carried on as usual, only our place of bu- 
siness will be removed from No. 3 Tessi de 
Teisnturiers to No. 4 Rue de Missionaire, as 
our grasping landlord has raised our rent.” 
Not quite where to Stand! 

The smallest lot on record, and the most 
extravagant one, was sold in this city lately, 
according to the Evening Mail. The im- 
provements on Portland street were to cut 
through a corner lot, perhaps half its depth, 
and the man who owned the next lot thought 
it would be a fairchaace to widen his own by 
buying the remainder, He asked the owner 
what he would sell the margin for, whatever 
it might be, when the street was carried 
through. Oze handred dollars was ask- 
ed and paid, aad the purchaser was de- 
lighted with the thoughts of his bargain. 
When the improvements were finished, the 
lot was exactly three inches wide and thirty 
long! 

“ Season, Sir.” 

The Boston. Advertiser tells of a resident 
of one of thé suburban towns who found the 
services at his church very quieting, and fell 
asleep. He was finally disturbed by the 
touch of a contribution box in the hands of 
one of the deacons, who was taking up a 

tion; but without opening his eyes, 
the sleeper ejaculated ‘‘ Season,” and sank 
back to resume his nap. It is unnecessary 
to say that he was a season-ticket passenger 
on a railroad, 
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was a ‘“life-member,”—life-members, in his 
view, not ‘being liable to further contribu-' 
tions. 

A Sensible Lady. > hea. 

The Pope recently urged a monastic life 
upon his grand niece, but the lady,. who is 
over thirty, read his Holiness a, lesson in 
faith by expressing her conviction that a 
kind Providence would yet find her a suit- 
able husband. Such is the story.. .......» 

a Rt ᾿ 
THE WEEHAWKEN DUELLING GROUND. — 
Where Burr Shot Hamilton. “°°” 

Few rs camé ἕο New York ‘fifty 
Ye..s ago without visiting the celebrated du- 
elling ground on the romantic bank of the 
Hudson, about two miles above the Hoboken 
Ferry. It was a grassy ledge, or shelf, about 
twenty feet above the water, and only suffi- 

the fatal. 


days, 


and secluded spot was reached by small boats, 


being inaccessible to foot 0, 
the shore, except at ve low tiden Ne mae 
led to it from the pichares ue heights of 
Weehawken, whose beauties have been sung 
by Halleck, and are familiar to all New York 
ers; but the ground was sometimes reached 
from above by adventurous persons who de- 
scended the steep, rough, and wooded de- 
clivity. 

It was to this spot that the fiery Tybalts 
resorted for the settlement of di ties ac- 
cording to the ‘‘code of honor,” prevailing 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
These single combats were, o, by reason 
of the inflamed state of political feeling, of 
frequent occurrence, and very seldom end- 
ing without bloodshed. . 

t was at the Weehawken duelling-ground 
that Philip Hamilton, at the age of twenty, 
was killed, Noy. 28, 1801, in an ‘‘ affair of 
honor,’”’ by George J. Eacker, like his vic- 
tim, a promising young lawyer of New 
York; it was here, in the year following, 
that a Mr. Bird was shot through the heart, 
and, springing up nearly ten feet, fell dead; 
here Ben Price was killed by a Captain 
Green of the British army; and it was 18 
this justly-celebrated spot that Alexander 
Hamilton fell, on the morning of July 11, 
1804, on the very spot where his eldest son 
had been killed. Several months after the 
duel, the St. Andrews Society of New York, 
of which the lamented patriot had been the 
President, erected upon the ground a marble 
monument, and surrounded it with an iron 
railing. Every Summer thousands of stran- 
gers visited the spot. As the years glided 

ast the railing was torn down by vandal 

ands, and the whole structure ually 
removed, piece by piece, as souvenirs, till af 
length no vestige of it remained. Two 

nite blocks, inscribed with the names of 

urr and Hamilton, deeply cut in the stone, 
and the former, dated 1804, marked the 
spots where they stood face to face on that 
fatal July morning, sixty-five years ago. 

us few nee Phe ac writer visited 
the romantic an a spot, in co 

with one who was well acquainted with all 
the actors in the tragedy, and who pointed 
out the positions of the ἘΣ and the 
old cedar-tree under which Hamilton stood, 
while the seconds, Judge Pendleton and 
William P. Van Ness, were arranging the 

[seroma ge and Dr. David Hosack, Mr. 

vis, and the’ boatmen, sat in the boats 
awaiting the result of the duel which ended 
so tragically. Perhaps, since the world be- 
gan, no hostile meeting in an “affair of hon- 
or” ever created such an excitement—cer- 
tainly no one that has occurred in this coun- 
try—as the deadly encounter between Aaron 

Burr and Alexander Hamilton. 

On a bright May morning of the present 
year we revisited the ancient duelling- 
ground ; but alas, it had been swept out of 
existence by that ‘‘villanous alteration mis- 
called improvement.’’ Nothing remains to 
mark the spot but a weather-beaten stone on 
which the name Hamilton bas been almost 
obliterated by the winds and rains of heay- 
en. In place of the narrow ledge, there is 
now a broad track, over which the trains of 
the West Side Railroad will soon be thunder- 
ing northward to Fort Lee and farther on, 
awakening the echoes from the picturesque 
Weehawken heights and the lofty Highlands 
of the Hudson. : 

‘*Let me hope, I pray you,” wrote Fitz- 
Greene Halleck to a lady friend at Fort 
a few years ago, ‘‘that, while I live, you wi 
not allow any person, whom I refrain from 
naming (the same person who entered, of 
old, the only on earth to be com- 
pared to Fort in the shape of a rattle- 
snake, and played the very devil there), to 
come in the shape of a tee, Aree locomotive, 
screaming his way through your garden 
to a crystal palace on top of the Pali- 
sades, at the rate of forty miles an hour.” 
The poet’s prayer was realized; he did not 
live to witness this much-n improve- 
ment, and to have his heart saddened by 
what he would have deemed a desecration of 
the io a so indelibly im- 

ressed upon his memory. 

4 The do ah cedar-tree against which 
Hamilton leaned, as he gazed sadly, for the 
last time, on the distant city which held all 

that was dear to him in this world, has been 
cut down and thrown into the river, and the 
place rr beyond all recognition. Look- 

and for the memorials of past faye, 


th 

the other was not to be found, nor the nu- 
merous rocks which we had seen on our 
former visit, decorated with the names or 
initials of persons who had made pilgrimages 
to the place. : 

Α gang of laborers were at work near. the 
spot, and to their foreman we addressed an 
per of about the gtanite block inscribed 
. urr, 1804.” ‘The conversation ran as fol- 
OWS : ; fi 


Writer—Have you seen ἃ large stone here 
similar to this one marked Hamilton ? 
Foreman—Yés. j 
Writer—Was it marked with the name of 
Burr, and dated 1804? © bart 
Foreman—Yes. 
Writer—Do ou know where it 8... 
Foreman—yYes, 
Writer—Can’t you 
Foreman— εἶ, Ι 


Ia 
This reminds usof a wealthy gentleman ed the 


whom we used to know, who was a. member 


of a Congregational church, who invariably deusid, 


remarked, when called upon by the anaual 


of our principal ἢ 


THE CHILD’S TRUST. 


Like as a helpless child who clings 
Fast to his father’s arm, 

And easts his weakness on the strength 
That keeps him safe from harm, 

So I, my Father, cling to Thee, 
And thus I every hour 

Would link my earthly feebleness 
To Thine almighty power. 


As trustful as a child who looks 
Up in his mother’s face, 

dad oh oe sd ama 
Forgets in her embrace, 

So I to Thee, my Saviour, look, 
And in Thy face divine 

Can read the love that will sustain 
So weak a faith as mine. 


As loving as a child who sits 
Close by his nt’s knee, 
And knows no want while it can have 
That sweet society, 
So, sitting at Thy feet, my heart 
Would all its love outpour, 
And pray that Thou wouldst teach me, Lord, 
To love Thee more and more. 


--ἄςι ι.-. -.͵,͵,».ς...-- 


The Children at Home. 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 
To the Sabbath-echool Scholars in the United States. 
Foocnow, CHa, Jan. 4, 1869. 

My Dzar Youne Frrexps : How many of 
you remember my showing you a picture of 
@ young Chinaman, and a letter in Chinese 
he had recently sent me? Some of you 
thought he dressed in clothing made in 
Chinese style, was a queer-looking man, and 
his letter written on paper ruled lengthwise 
and crosswise in red, with Chinese charac- 
ters running from top to bottom, a funny- 
looking letter. How many of you recall 
that I told you he used to be a member of 
my boarding-school, between 1855-58, and 
that he and three others constituted the 
church in the Mission of the American 
Board, formed in 1857? The story of the 
small brass censer, which was one of the five 
trophies of the Gospel Ishowed you, related 
to this Chinaman. How many remember 
that story, reminding one of Zaccheus, Luke 
xix. the latter part ofthe 8th verse ὃ 

I remember very distinctly of telling you 
that the girl Goupen Pxornrx, one of the 
three Christian girls in my boarding-school, 
and he were married in public in 1858. In 
the letter from him that I showed you he in- 
formed me that he had had a little daughter 
bofn in his family since I had left Foochow. 
Do you recall that I told you that he, being 
a Christian, numbered his girls among his 
children, contrary to the usual custom of his 
countrymen, who, in giving the number of 
their children, omit to reckon their girls ? 
I referred to him as one of the few of his class 
in China, who did not approve of binding 
and compressing the feet of his girls so as to 
make, orrather keep them much smaller than 
God designed them to be. ’ 

After this long historical introduction, I 
hope you are prepared to learn more about 
the young man Wone Piva Sra, and his 
wife GoupeN PHoznrx. For on the first day 
of January of this year, about three weeks 
after I had come here from Tientsin, Mr. 
Wong called upon me and invited Mrs. Doo- 
little and myself to take luncheon with him 
and his wife on the following afternoon, an 
invitation we were glad to accept. At the 
appointed time we reached his house by 
walking about a mile and a half through the 
streets of the suburbs and city. We found 
two ladies of the American Board’s Mission 
who lived very near his house, had already 
arrived. He shook hands with us, which was 
not in accordance with Chinese custom. 

After a little while the four foreigners and 

himself and wife sat down to the luncheon 
provided. I will try to tell you some of the 
many kinds of eatables, all put upon the ta- 
ble before we sat down. You would have 
enjoyed being present thuch better than you 
will enjoy a description of the articles before 
us. He asked me in English to express his 
thanks to God, which I endeavored to do. 
Afterwards tea was served in small Chinese 
cups, and we, helping ourselves to what we 
desired, began to eat. No knives or forks 
were furnished, but in their place chopsticks, 
in Chinese style, with earthen teaspoons to 
help with sugar and stir the tea—which use 
of sugar in tea was not a China custom. 

There were at least eighteen plates of eata- 
bles, some of them having several kinds of 
food, The meats were cut into small pieces, 
each designed for a mouthful. There was 
some boiled duck, bacon, a kind of sausage, 
and also oysters, crabs, and pork, the last 
three being fried in batter. Some duck eggs 
had been preserved in something which made 
them very black. 

Among fruits were Amoy pomeloes, two 
kinds of oranges—tle tight and the loose 
skinned,—salted olives, two kinds of dates, 
English walnuts, dried lichi, and dried drag- 
on’s eyes, and candied peanuts. Of cakes, I 
remember there was a kind called “little 
rats,” a very thin kind, crisped and curled, 
much like vanity cakes, Chinese doughnuts, 
and some four or five other kinds for which 
I know no English names. 

There were several kinds of preserves, 
which it is impossible for me to describe. 
Those of you who come to China as mission- 
aries, or merchants, or travellers, will per- 
haps see all these, and certainly many other 
kinds of Chinese dainties, which you may try 
and eat, should you be thus disposed. Most 
foreigners when invited to dine or lunch with 
Chinese, partake of only a few of the kinds 
of food provided. 

While their seniors were seated around the 
table eating and chatting, the children of 
our host and hostess were running and play- 
ing around, occasionally coming to the table 
for-some of the goodies. The eldest of them, 
a bright boy baptized by me on Sabbath, Jan. 
29, 1860, under the name of Hau Ming, at- 
tends the mission school under the charge of 
Rev. 8. F. Woodin. Iam sorry to tell you 
that Mr. Wong has changed his views in re- 
gard to compressing the feet of his girls, and 
has already begun to bind the feet of his eld- 
est daughter, aged about six or seven years. 
He does this because it is fashionable among 
the Chinese of the so-called upper classes, 
and because she, when grown up to be ἃ wo- 


man, will mingle in different society from 
what she would if her feet were of the natur- 
al size. . His course in regard to this does not 
meet with the approval of any of his mission- 
ary friends. Some of them think that the 
binding of the feet of girls should not be al- 
lowed in the families of Chinese Christians, 
and should cause the parents who thus treat 
their girls to be disciplined by the church. 
What do you, my young friends, think of 
the customs of com ing the feet’of girls? 
Do you think it is as bad as the habit of com- 
pressing the waist, that prevails to a consid- 
erable extent among some classes of people 
in.the United States 3 

Mr. Wong, after laboring as a native help- 
er in the missions of the American Board 
for eight or nine years, left the employment 
of the mission a year ago to become assist. 
ant tutor in the English language, in a school 
established here by the Chinese government, 
in which the English language and western 
science are taught to certain young Chi- 
nese gentlemen. His knowledge of English 
is very imperfect. He was not taught it in 
my school 1854-1858, but has learned it as 
opportunity has offered from time to time. 
Tf he lives a Christian life, he can exert a 
great influence for good in his present posi- 
tion. 

Some of your teachers, or parents, or pas- 
tors, Iam sure, used to be acquainted with 
the principal of the English school, in which 
Mr. Wong is assistant tutor. His name is 
Chau Lai Sun. They knew him in America 
twenty-two to twenty-six years ago as Lai 
Sun, when he was studying English in Mon- 
son Academy, Mass., or was a member of 
Hamilton College, for a short time in 1846 
or 1847. He soon after returned to China, 
and labored a short time as a native helper 
in the mission of the American Board of 
Canton. I met him at Hong Kong in the 
Spring of 1850. He came up the coast to Foo- 
chow, in the same Lorcha with myself, and 
went on to Ningpo, where he was married 
to a young China woman, who had been ed- 
ucated by Miss Aldersey. He not long af- 
terwards went into business at Shanghai, in 
the employment of some foreign merchants. 
He subsequently went with one to Bankok, 
Siam, afterwards returned to Shanghai. Sev- 
eral years ago he came to Foochow, engag- 
ed in business here, and about a year ago 
was employed by the high Chinese officials 
here to become the principal of the English 
school for Chinese they had established. 
Two of his daughters have been educated in 
England. I have understood he is much 
liked in this position, which is one of great 
responsibility and influence. Undoubtedly 
some of the young men in the school will be- 
come officers, and men of knowledge and 
power among their countrymen. Among 
them are two of the pupils I had in my 
boarding-school in 1858, when it was dis- 
banded, and who then became members of 
the Methodist boarding-school of this place, 
and united with the Methodist Church dur- 
ing their connection with the school. One 
of the two is, I understand, the most prom_ 
ising of the pupils in the present government 
school. 

Perhaps I shall go and visit the school be- 
fore long. In such a case would you like to 
have me give you an account of my visit ? In 
the meantime let mefask those of you who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ to pray for the 
principal, and assistant tutor, their families, 
and their pupils. I remain your true friend 


in China, Justus Doourrrie. 
ey 
TO THE BOYS. 

Boys, boys, just read my little piece. What 
are you all doing? What are your thinkin 
about ? What business engages your atten- 
tion ? Are you attending school, or assist- 
ing your nts? Are you doing good 
deeds, or bad ones? Oh come little boy 
answers, “‘ we are trying to do good things.”’ 

That’s right, boys; good springs from good 
works. Boys, study to make true men; cul- 
tivate that little spark now, and in the future 
its flame will brighten and-civilize your fel- 
low. What do youlike todonow? Doyou 
like to steal and swear, lie and cheat, quarrel 
and — ? Ifyou do, you will be very like- 
ly to do s0, — by. Do you like to say 

espectful thi yng pk» areal ? If so, 
τὰ will be apt to do so by and by. Do you 
e to take a few cents from father’s drawer, 
and dispose of them for trifling things? Τῇ 
so, you will take Pa’s dollars when older. Do 
you like to have a cigar in your mouth, and 
send the beautiful curling waves of smoke 
into the air? If so, you are destroying that 
beautiful form, and making another for which 
it was not designed. 

Boys, what are you going todo? Who 
can answer? Do youknow the boy makes 
theman? If the boy is bad, the man will 
be bad. Fix it in your mind what you will 
be? Now, boys, I will tell you what to do: 
Do right. Do manly acts, and when you be- 
come 8 man, you do manly things. Love 
your fathers and mothers; always obey them; 
treat you sisters kindly, and above ail things 
respect and honor the aged. Create a love 
for study, and then you can find happiness 
alone with a good book or library. un- 
educated in society is injurious to man- 

ind ; it is little better than to turn a wild 
Boys, be good, kind, 

YS, i gracious, worthy, 
and highminded. Do right at all times, ἊΝ 
peaceful will be your future, honorable your 
existence, and divine your life. 


Most Perfect & Successful Har- 
vester in the World. 


BUCKEY E 
Mower, Reaper, and 
SELF RAKER. 


In eleven years the sale of the BUCKEYE has increased 


from’ 75 Machines to 20,000 in a single season, md 
over 100,000 are now in use in the United States. 


_Ithas received the Highest Premiums at the most important 
Field Trials ever held in any country. 


Its Great Durability has been thoroughly 


Established, and it is everywhere known and recogniz- 
ed as the 


Standard of Excelience in Material and 
Workmanship, ss well as Perfection of Prin. 
ple. 


Valuable Improvements Added for 1869, 
Manufactured by 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
165 Greenwich street, New York. 
Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
Circulars forwarded by mail, 
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LIFE INSURANCE within reach of all, 
RICH AND POOR. 


ECONOMICAL 


MUTUAL LUIFSsS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF RHODE ISLAND. 


Office, Corner Market Square and Cana 
Street, Providence. 


$200,000. 


Capital, 


SIMON S, BUCKLIN, President. 
C. G McKNIGHT, Vice President. 


Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT ef Massachusetts, 
Actuary. ; 


A. H. OKIE, M.D., 


F. H. PECKHAM, M.D., | medical Board. 


WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Maj.-Gen. Amprose E. Burner, Gov’r of Rhode Island. 
Eane P. Mason, Earl P. Mason & Co. 
Hon. Wm. SPRaGvE, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 
ΦΌΗΝ CaRTER Brown, Brown & Ives. 
Hon. Lewis FarrBrotHer, North Providence. 
ΒΙΜῸΝ 8. Buck, President. 
Hon. Henny B. Anruony, U.S. Sen’r from Rhode Island. 
Moses B. Lockwoop, A. Ὁ. Lsckwood & Co. 
A. H. Oxre, M.D., Providence. 
Anza Β. Die, Providence. 
Isaac H. Squruwics, President American Horse Nail Co. 
Horatio R. NIGHTINGALE, Cornett & Nightingale. 
ALEXANDER Farxum, Merchant, Providence. 
Jos. H. Bourn, Bourn & Co., Bankers, Providence. 
Hon. James M. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. 1. 
STEPHEN BROWNELL, Goff,Cranston & Brownell, Providence. 
Gen. Gro. Lewis CooEKE, Warren, R. I. 
ALBERT DaILeEy, Albert Dailey & Co., Providence. 
C. 6. McKnieut, M.D., Providence. 
JouN ΚΕΝΌΕΞΤΟΕ, Providence. 
Gen. Lyman B, Frieze, Providence. 


REDUCED RATES. 


A CASH DIVIDEND IN HAND is 
paid to Policy-holders, in the low charges 
which this Company make for Insurance, 
amounting in some cases to 25 per cent. 


Advantages peculiar to this Company. 


Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
Premiums Non-Forfeitable. 
Dividends in Cash annually. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


NO. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
CINCINNATI. 
ST. LOUIS. 
CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN © CO., 
HOYT, SPRAGUES ἃ OO., 
New York City. 


HOM E 


Life Insurance Company, 


MUTUAL. 
Wo. 254 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


ASSETS, $2,000,000. | ASSURED MEMBERS, 10,000. 


WALTER 8 ΜΕ ᾿ : 
: , 15. FROTHINGHAM, 
President Treasurer. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, WILLIAM J. COFFIN, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


Good local or soliciting Agents wanted on liberal terms. 
Pamphlets and all require information will be sent by 
mail on request. 


MUTUAL. PROTECTION 
Life Assurance Society 


162 and 164 Broadway, New York. 


ALL POLICIES are NON-FORFEITABLE. 


Distinguishing Features: 

THE MUTUAL PROTECTION ALLOWS 30 DAYS’ 
GRACE IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 

The Mutual Protection declares dividends annually. 

The Mutual Protection does not charge Policy Fee. 

All its Policies are non-forfeitable. 

The Mutual Protection has an ample Cash Fund, invest. 
ed in the best securities. 

The Mutual Protection is mutual in its operations. 

The Mutual Protection does not limit travel. 

Dividends may be applied to increase the amount of 
insurance largely, or to the reduction of future premiums. 


A. W. MORGAN President. 

8. T. W. SANFORD...........Vice-President. 

F, A. FREEMAN Secretary. 
LOCAL AGENTS ARE WANTED. 

For appointment apply at the Home Office, 


BLOOMING GROVE WINES. 
Established 1839. 


Those wishing Pure Wines for Communion or Medica 
these what they want, the of 
unadulterated, and of ripe age, Sold 

JAQUES BROTHERS, 
‘ashingtonville, Orange Co., ΝΟΥ͂ 


_ MACGREGOR'S IMPROVED — 


HEATING »» VENTILATING 
FURNACES. 


The advantages of this Furnace over those in general use, 
are ECONOMY in the amount of coal] consumed ; EASE 


GREAT WESTERN 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office No. 20 Nassau Street. 


OFFICERS : 
ROBERT BAGE, President. 
FREDER’K W. MACY, Vice-President 
WESLEY E. SHADER, Secretary. 
JOHN H. BIRD, Counsel. 
D. L. EIGENBRODT, Medical Exam’r 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 
AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES on selected lives, return- 
ing all surplus earnings OVER THE ACTUAL COST OF 
INSURANCE EQUALLY AMONG THE INSURED. The 
stockholders receive legal interest only. 

All policies are STRICTLY NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER 
THE FIRST PAYMENT, so that the insured receive the 
full benefit of every dollar paid to the Company. For exam- 
ple: A life policy issued at the age of 37 would continue in 
force after one annual premium for 2 years and 20 days. 

TWO annual premiums for 4 years and 47 days. 

FOUR annual premiums for 8 years and 98 days. 

One-third the premium may remain unpaid as a loan. 

No notes required. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 

OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

A special Guaranty Fund of $100,000 deposited with 
the Insurance Department of New York. 

No restriction upon residence or travel in auy part of the 
world. 

Insurance on ἃ single life taken to the amount of $20,- 
000. 

The Company issues certificates, whenever desired, agree- 
ing to purchase its policies at their surrender value, which, 
when accompanied by the policy duly transferred, are ne 
gotiable, and may be used as collateral security for loans. 

No extra premium charged for occupation, except those 
of a peculiarly hazardous character. 


BISSES PAID PROMPTLY. 


In fact, every good, equitable and liberal feature of the 
best Life Companies has been adopted by the Great Western 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


DIRECTORS: 
JAMES M. JONES. Retired Merchant. 
CHAS. H. LUDINGTON...... of Lathrop, Ludington & Co, 
ΝΥ i) Serena TS 
ROBERT BAGE.. ..... --.00ceceeecee ++: oe es President, 
« scecee s »--hetired Merchant, 
Vice-President. 


THOMAS A. VYSE, JR.......President Ninth Nat’l Bank. 
CHAS. T. SHERMAN.... Judge U. ΚΒ. District Court, Ohio. 
late Henderson & Smith. 

of Ὁ. M. Wilson & Co, 

Commission Merchant. 

} of John M. Davies & Co, 

HENRY BRADSTREET...... ..-Mercantile Agency, ΝΟΥ, 
a containing full information sent free on appli- 


Active and energetic Agents wanted in every city and 
own in the United States. 


ANCHOR 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 178 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Capital and Assets, $200,000. 


OFFICERS: 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Fres. 


JAS. GOPSILL, Vice-Pres. 


—_—Oi— 


This Company issues all kinds of Life and Endowment 
Policies on THE MUTUAL PLAN. 
All Policies non-forfeiting after two payments. 
No restrictions on travel or residence. 
Annual dividends non-forteitable. 
No extra rate for female lives. 
- Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 


No Forfeiture of Policies for Non-payment 
of Premiums. 


REDUCED RATES. 


The premiums charged by this Company are reduced so 
low as to equal in some cases a 


25 PER CENT. DIVIDEND 
IN ADVANCE. 


All the Policies issued by this Company contain ἃ “clause 
guarantecing a positive 


Cash Surrender Value. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 


Send for circular. 

It is not generally known that Genus 
Wartnam Watoues are sold in New York at 
lower prices than in any other part of the 
country. We send single Watches by ex- 
press to any place, however remote, at the 


+! reduced prices, and we give the purchaser 


escape into the atmosphere ef the rooms of poisonous gases 
These Furnaces have been in use for many years, and 
testimonials from the most prominent citizens of New York, 
Brooklyn, and other cities, can be furnished, 
The Subseriber also keeps on hand superior COCKING 
RANGES, CALDRONS, BATHS, and JAPANED WARE. 


H. METCALF, 
117 Beekman street, New York. 


CHROMOS, STEREOSCOPES, ALBUMS, 


ont Faeeentee = imported and manufactured 
ἘΔ H.T. ONY ἃ ΟΟ., ἱ 
by το ΟΟ., 591 Broadway, New York 


the privilege of examining the Watch before 
paying. Silver Hunting Watches, $18; Gold 
Hunting Watches, $70. Every Watch war- 
ranted by a special Certificate. Our descrip- 


24. 1869. 


THE EQUITABLE 


3 


«This corporation (The Equitable Life Asstirance Soc‘ety of the United States,) can be said 


and kh 
the commencement of the recent astounding progress in the ἢ i os of Lit 2 
| of N. ¥. Insurance Department, Report, 1868. + 4« δ᾿, ἢ Ἢ ry A So) Bee 
we 


slRAT HOD 


LIFE ASSURANCE ΒΟΟΙΕΤΥ 


OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


92 Broadway, New York. 


After Jan. 1, 1870, Nos. 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124 Broadway, 


PURELY MUTUAL. , 
All Profits annually Divided among the Assured. 


Assets (March $1, 1869) 
Annual Income (March 31, 1869) 


$9,021,077 02 
6,173,021 00 


Number of Policies issued im 1868.......sseee-sseeee 


Amount assured in 1868........ 00+. 


Whole number of Policies in force Dec. 31, 1868 
Covering amount at risk ...0 cc. ceeeceeeeeee 


WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER, President. 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


sleeeesseceesecseses 51,891,825 00 


sa tevean βουο οςνος ξοοὺν 112,556,238 00 


HENRY B. HYDE, Vice President, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Secretary, 


Tae EQurTaBLE LiFe ASSURANCE Socrery offers to the public ail the real advantages which can with safety be comn— 


ceded by any Company. 


Its resources embrace over Nine Millions of Dollars Cash Assets. 
Its annual income now amounts to the sum of Six Million Dollars. 
Its investments are confined by law to the most solid and reliable securities. 


It is purely Mutual in principle. 


All the profits of the Society are annually divided among the policy holders, and may be used to reduce their szsom3-- 


and subsequent annual premiums. 


Profits may also be applied in these five modes: 1. Permanent Increase of Policy. 2. Term Increase of Pilicy. 3. 
Permanent Reduction of Premium. 4. Term Reduction of Premium. 5. Limitation of Number of Premiums to be pai ἃ 

It is prompt in the payment of all losses, never having contested a claim. 

Its liberality to its members is bounded only by the limit of prudence and perfect security. 

The published ratios of “Expense” to “ Cash Income,” issued by the Insurance authorities, conclusively show its 


economy of management. 


It deals only in Cash, neither receiving notes nor paying them out in lieu of cash when its policies become claims. 
The general average of all State Insurance Reports shows that, in every desirable feature, The Equitable stands in the 


very front rank. 


It issues all the most desirable kinds of Lifeana Endowment Policies consistent with safety and the welfare’ ψέ the: 


insured. 


The rank of The Equitable among all American companies, as to new business done since its organization, stands ag 


follows : 
In 1860 it was the NINTH. 


In 1861 the EIGHTH. 
In 1862 and 1863 the SEVENTH. 


In 1864 and 1865 the SIXTH. 
In 1866 the FOURTH. 
In 1867 the THIRD. 


In 1868 the SECOND. 
The assets accumulated by The Equitable in about nine and a half years exceed, by more than a million and a quar 

* | ter, the total net assets accumulated by all American companies to the first of January, 1862. 

Its cash income 8180 exceeds the total cash premium receipts of all those companies combined during the year 1865 

The volume of its new business for a single year is greater than the combined new business of all the companies re~ 
porting to the New York Insurance Department for the year 1862. Such excess being more than ten millions. 

The new business of The Equitable (fiscal year, over fifty-two millions,) is much greater in amount than has ever 
been transacted in a single year by any company in the world, young or old, save one only, and is more than five times 
the average amount done by all American companies in 1868. It exceeds the new business of the oldest and largest note. 


company by more than twelve millions. 


Its cash premium receipts for the year 1868 are five times as great as the average of the fifty-two companies report- 
ing that item for that year. Its total cash premium receipts for the year is exceeded by only two of the oldest companies. 


It is the most Successful Company ever organized, and, for its years, 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Δα To secure 8 Policy in The Equitable, apply at the office, No. 92 Broadway, New York, or to anyo the Society’s 


Agents throughout the United States. 


_—_——— 


THE EXCELSIOR 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 63 William Street. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 


Incorporated 1851, 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Charter Perpetual 


Strictly Mutual. 


ANNUAL and INCREASING DIVIDENDS 


EQUITY TO ALL. 


Policy holders can at their option convert their Policies No Discrimination against the Unfortunate. 


into Annuities, or into paid-up policies. 


If for any reason ® Policy holder wishes to cease paying | No Forfeiture of Policies from Fail- 


premiums, his Policy immediately becomes ἃ source of in- 
come. 


This plan, just originated by this Company, removes 
every objection that can be urged against Life Insurance. 


Send to, or call at the Company’s office, and procure 
prospectus explaining the details of this plan. 


the Western Hemisphere, anywhere north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and in any part of Europe. 


Dividends paid Annually. 
Dividend of 1869, 333, per cent. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SAMUEL T. HOWARD, President. 
F. A. PLATT, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY WARD, Secretary, 


CHARLES N. MORGAN, Actuary. 
ELLIOTT F, SHEPARD, Counsel. 
EDM’D FOWLER, M.D., Med. Ex'r. 


HOME 
Insurance Comp’y. 


ure to pay Premiums, 


EXAMPLE : 
On 8 Life Policy, annual payments, at the age of 35. 


Offices, No. 185 Broadway, New York, and | Pro 


151 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 


CASH CAPITAL, - -_ 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1869, - 
LIABILITIES, - - 


tive Price List gives full information in re- |i 


gard to the different kinds and our manner 
of sending them by Express. We send it to 
any one, post on & When 
you write, state in what ou 
saw this notice. Address in full, HOWARD 
ἃ ΟΟ., Jewellers and Silversmiths, No. 619 
Broadway, New York. 


cme 
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The Grangelist. 


FROM NEW YORK TO ST. LOUIS. 
We leave the hot dusty city with the ea- 
gerness of boyhood. Our route is over the 
Erie Railroad. Broad guage, running through 
8 wild picturesque country, with wide roomy 
chr and luxurious ‘sleeping coaches, it is al- 


“| Ways desitable fotte, but more especially 


Tho Betalined and Free Gharch Asembited-.. 


Sus in the Pea i ey 

tain VETMOCLIN.. . . ..-siennw ἦν oe sor 
of Dr. Jacobus to the Delegates from the 

N. 8. Assembly....,, « Rw 6 

A model Elder διὰ 8, & 


ebaee wetene 
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Dr. Jacobus’s eloquent reply to our dele- 
gation to the Assembly over which he presi- 
ded, will be found in another column. Havy- 
ing reference to the speeches on both sides, 
we may say that this was a winding up of the 
formal fraternal intercourse between the two 
bodies “fit to be made.” 


Wanted for the Freedmen.—Frequent ap- 
plications are made by the teachers of Freed- 
men’s schools for Sunday-school papers and 
library books that have been read and laid 
aside. All such will be welcome by the poor 
eolored children and youth of the South. 
They may be sent directly to the teachers 
by any of our churches or Sunday-schools. 
Information can be had at the Presbyterian 
Rooms, postoffice box 3863, New York, as 
to names of teachers and their address. 

Presbyterial Action on Reunion,—Sever- 
al more of our Presbyteries have acted up- 
on the overture on this subject, and so far 
favorably and with entire unanimity. That 
of Buffalo was in session at Gowanda on the 
8th and 9th, and after listening to Drs. Ches- 
ter and Heacock, their able commissioners 
to the late Assembly, the vote was taken. 
The Presbytery of Troy also acted on the 
8th with entire unanimity, as did the Pres- 
byteries of Ontario and Geneva ; the pro- 
ceedings of which are given elsewhere in 
this paper. The Presbytery of Cincinnati 
took an informal expression of its members 
last week, which promised the same result as 
the foregoing, and large and even enthusias- 
tic Reunion meetings have been held at Cin- 
cinnati and at Columbus. Reunion Halls 
begin to be talked of at Princeton and Alle- 
gheny. 

Religious Services in Insane Asylums.— 
At the recent Convention at Staunton, Va., 
οὗ Superintendents of Insane Asylums, a 
resolution was offered by Dr. Graham of 


Texas, fayoring jurisdiction in the system of | 


religious "worship in insane asylums, which 
produced general discussion as to methods 
and the mannér οὗ preaching. It was held 
by Dr. Lane that exciting sermons would 
tend to imcrease the malady. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring regular religious ser- 
vice in the hospitals, the choice of and au- 
thority over chaplains to be vested in the su- 
perintendents. Τὺ strikes us that all that is 
needed is to select a chaplain of good com- 
mon sense. 


The Place.—Dr. Pratt of Portsmouth, O., 
who was a delegate of the last’ Assembly, 
thus refers—in the course of a letter to the 
Christian Herald—to the beautiful house of 
worship in which the Assembly met : ‘ There 
was something significant in the place. As 
I sat there day after day listening to the dis- 
eussions, my eye was often attracted to the 
motto running across the end of the house, 
directly above the pulpit : “1 will make an 
everlasting Covenant with you.” It was the 
“Church of the Covenant”; and there the 
solemn covenant was renewed between the 
once united, but long severed members of 
the great Presbyterian family, that they 
would henceforth walk together in mutual 
eonfidence and love. May it be an everdasi- 
ing covenant. May no rude band try to 
break it. May no ambition as to ‘‘ who shall 
be greatest,” weaken its cords.’ 

Those who were in a position to cast a 
wistful look from a favorable position in the 
gallery, upon the scene as the venerable Dr. 
Skinner led the grave body in prayer after 
the vote, will ever recall it with a feeling of 
mingled awe and reverence. 

Common Oil.—An unfortunate Sun report- 
er has lost a new pair of pearl-colored panta- 
loons attending the opening of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and has much com- 
miseration from many ladies who had costly 
silk dresses enough ruined on the occasion 
to have paid off all the debt on the church. 
Cause; fresh linseed oil on the seats. Com- 
mentary on the vanity of dress and the in- 


Newspaper Change.—The Synod of Ken- 
tucky—rather that portion of the former 
Synod led by Dr. Stuart Robinson—having 
found a congenial home in the Southern As- 
sembly, the peculiar vocation of the Free 
Christian Commonwealth is fulfilled, and ac- 
eordingly the Rev. J. V..Logan, who has 


been its editor and proprietor of late, now. 


announces its consolidation with the Chris- 


yet conducted by 
verse, 


now that steel rails are laid ona gongiderable 
portion, and the road has beén put in com- 
plete order. 

Suburban villages — peopled mostly by 
New Yorkers, —are rapidly springing up 
along this Touité. . ‘The rolling country along 
this northern part of New Jersey and the 
ragged valley of the Delaware, furnishes 
charming locations for these country re- 
treats. Night comes all too soon to see much 
of the beatitiful Susquehannah. At Hornells- 
ville, our Buffalo passengers branch off 
into the heart of Western New York. By 
way of Salamanca and Dunkirk the country 
is hilly, but well adapted to the great sta- 
ples, butter and cheese. From ‘Toledo our 
route is via Toledo, Wabash and Western 
Railroad, to Springfield, Ill. Its connection 
at Quincy with the Great Pacific is destined 
to make it an important through route. 

Whirling rapidly over these vast prairies, 
one’s ideas of farming, imbibed in rugged 
New England or elsewhere at the East, or in 
the Old World, get strangely jumbled and 
overturned. These vast prairies seem almost 
as boundless as the ocean. Nowa plain with 
hardly a tree within the limit of vision. Now 
a gently rolling country, full of lazy cattle 
and newly shorn sheep, and here and there 
a cottage embowered in forest and fruit trees 
of recent growth. 

Now we get a glimpse of the Alexander 
farm of 55,000 acres ! territory enough for a 
respectable Dutch kingdom, or a small State. 
This farm is owned and operated by one 
man, who lives at Jacksonville, and has more 
of the same sort! One item of production 
last year was 30,000 fat cattle,sent to the 
Eastern market. 

These Illinois prairies are a constant mar- 
vel. Capable of a production sufficient to 
fill the granaries of the world, and just be- 
neath the surface an inexhaustible supply 
of coal,.so cheaply and easily obtained that 
it sells in Springfield and St. Louis at less 
than $3 per ton. 

We rode out to Oak Ridge Cemetery, to 
see the tomb of Lincoln. It is situated ona 
slope of this rolling prairie, and in one of 
the finest natural groves we have ever seen. 
The shabby brick vault holding the dust of 
the noble martyr, is at the left of the en- 
trance, only partially sodded over, and con- 
stantly desecrated by the tread of irreverent 
feet. Itis soon to be replaced by a fitting 
monument. The money is in hand, the con- 
tracts have been made, and ground broken 
for the foundation. It is quitetime. Spring- 
field is a nice town, but we confess to a little 
disappointment in the small number of fine 
residences. 

Illinois, and part of Indiana, is suffering 
from long continued rain. Grass and Fall 
grain looks finely, but the corn is sickly. 
Much is not yet planted. ἃ large portion of 
the fine corn land in some sections is yet un- 
der water. But in this fast country corn has 
a good lease of lifeand maturity if not plant- 
ed» till the last of June. ‘But corn planting 
and wheat harvest must press hard upon 
each other. 

This central city of St. Louis has every 
advantage of location, is fast recovering 
from the shock of war, and if we may say it 
without being suspected of high treason to 
Chicago, is destined to become the metropo- 
lis of the Wést. With a population of over 
a quarter of a million—with large capital,— 
atthe confluence of these majestic rivers— 
the foci of such a network of railroads, and 
surrounded by a country unsurpassed for 
mineral and agricultural wealth, it cannot 
fail to be a great commercial centre. 

The Shaw Gardens are some four miles out 
of the city, and comprise some twelve acres. 
They are laid out and kept with exquisite 
taste, andaboundin rare flowers and shrubs 
and ornamental trees. The conservatories 
are filled with choicest and rarest exotics. 
These Botanical Gardens are hardly equalled 
in this country. The munificent owner has 
donated them to the city, with several hun- 
dred adjoining acres, for a public park. 

Amile beyond, at the St. Louis County In- 
sane Asylum, we visited the Artesian well, 
which has been sunk 3800 feet, at a cost ofover 
$60,000. They have struck brackish water, 
but have no overflow. Another at the east- 
ern end of'the city, at a depth of 2200 feet, 
produces an abundant supply of mineral wa- 
ter. 

The Benton Monument is bronze, and is 
by Miss Hosmer. It is a fine work of art, and 
has on one side Benton’s famous prophetic 
words about a railroad to India, now hap- 
pily fulfilled in our great Pacific road. An- 
other is sure to follow from St. Louis through 
the warm southern country. Gen. Fiske in- 
forms us that it is completed 140 miles to 
Lébanon, and will reach Springfield, 110 miles 
farther, by Winter. It has a land grant, and 
ought to have a Government: subsidy. 

The Illinois State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, just held, was a great affair. Some 3000 
delegates were entertained from abroad. The 
attendance in a wigwam built on purpose, 
far exceeded this number. We have never 
witnessed such a furore of Sunday-school 
earnestness and enthusiasm. 

Illinois has the best corps of voluntary 
workers, and is the best, organized of any 
State we know. There was lots of the grand- 
iloquent and irrepressible style of oratory, 
but’ the speaking was in the main earnest 
and: practical, Such men as Gillette, Rey- 
nolds, Eggleston, Moody, and this class of 
men are ἃ power in Sunday-school matters 
in this State, and are ‘the redl conservators 
amid the irrepressible hobbyism and ultra 
ism so rampant in the West. 

The Elder Paxson was the lion of the last 
day. The good lady who sent her little 
daughter to lead him into the loghouse 
Sunday-school, where he learned to read and 
was converted, was brought on the stage, 
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and inttoduieed to the audisnée. Mir, Moody 
gave an accotnt of the matter, and‘alluded 
to the 65,000 scholars brought into Sunday- 
school by this veteran missionary. After 
which, Paxson made one of his thrilling and 
characteristic speeches. Thousands of his 
scholars were there, and his reception was 
grand indeed. The closing addresses were 
made by Messrs. Prescott of Minnesota, Ty- 
ler of New York, Reynolds, Moody, Hggles- 
ton, and others. The interest continued to a 
late hour, and the Convention was of very 
great interest throughout, T. 


Presbytery of Geneva,—This body niet in 
Bellona on the 8th and 9th instant. The 
Rev. Dr. Gridley, for thirty-three consecu- 
tive years the revered pastor of the church 
in Waterloo, was chosen Moderator. 

In these days of varied temptations assail- 
ing our Christian young men, and winning 
such@ disproportionate number tothe choice 
of secular pursuits, it was grateful to meet a 
couple of our young brethren with their 
faces set toward the ministry, Mr. Herman 
B. Dean and Mr. Charles 5. Richardson 
appeared and put themselves under the care 
of the Presbytery. The former, now a 
member of the Senior class in Auburn Sem- 
inary, was, at his request, after a satisfactory 
examination, licensed to preach. The lat- 
ter has but just completed his first year in 
the Seminary. 

[The action of this Presbytery on the sub- 
ject of Reunion, was stated last week. There 
was one vote in the negative, but on motion 
of the person so voting the adoption of the 
Overture of the Assemblies was made unan- 
imous. | 

The Rey. Dr. Wood having resigned his 
office as Commissioner to the Assembly, the 
Rey. 5. H. Gridley, D.D., was chosen to fill 
his place at Pittsburgh. 

The religious services came in with a re- 
freshing influence at intervals during the 
meeting. The sermon by Dr. Wood, the 
first evening, was a very impressive exhibi- 
tion of the victory over the world which the 
human heart gains through faith ; and that 
by the Rev. Mr. Lowrie, prior to the com- 
munion, was adapted to beget close self 
scrutiny in every disciple while approaching 
the Lord’s table. 

The closing evening was devoted to the 
consideration of the question ‘‘ How can we 
best secure benevolent contributions from 
all the churches of the Presbytery ?” 

Through want of time the discussion was 
less ample, and it assumed a less practical 
form in its results than was desirable. The 
following resolution was adopted, viz : 


Resolved, That every church within our 
bounds shall be expected to contribute to 
all the causes recommended by our General 
Assembly; and that at each annual meeting 
each minister or elder as the case may be, 
shall be called upon to report how far his 
church has complied whith this request, and 
in case of failure to state the reaons. 


One specially gratifying feature of the 
meeting was the large attendance of the peo- 
ple with whom the Presbytery met, upon 
the exercises, and the lively interest they 
seemed to take therein. B. M. G. 


A New Thing.—The Rev. James Chrystal, 
an Episcopal clergyman of New -York, by 
the hands of Bishop Potter, and a theolog: 
ical writer of some . distinction, has become 
a convert to the Orthodox Eastern Church 
of Russia and Greece. His profession of 
faith, made in writing to the most Rev. 
Archbishop Alexander of Syra and Tinos, is 
published in full in the Greek and Russian 
papers. He was publicly baptized in the 
Greek church on Jan. 18th last, ordained 
deacon on March 25th, and presbyter and 
archimandrite on April 26th, since which time 
he has been assistant priest of the Archbish- 
op of Syra, attending him on all important 
occasions. ._The Reyerend gentleman was 
born in New York in 1832, and graduated at 
Madison University in 1855. After having 
been a professor of Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish in Burlington College, N. J., he studied 
theology in the General Theological Semina- 
ry of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United Stdtes, was admitted tothe dia- 
conate in 1859, and ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1869. This is believed to be the 


first instance of the conversion of a minis- 


ter of the Anglican communion to the Or- 
thodox Eastern Church, and one or two of 


‘the Low-Church Episcopal papers are quite 


suspicious of its intent, questioning whether 
it may not be a cunningly devised scheme 
on the part of certain high clergy of this 
city to secure their much longed-for recogni- 
tion by the Greek Church. This receives 
some color of probability from Mr. Chrystal 
himself. As, according to the Canons of the 
Eastern Church, no one can be a priest with- 
out being appointed to a certain cure, he 
asked the Archbishop of Syra to appoint 
him as priest for the members of the East- 
ern Church in New York and other parts of 
America. 

The Church Journal gives Mr. Chrystal’s 
profession of faith, translated froma Greek 
newspaper of Syra. 

Rey. Samuel Nott died on the Ist of this 
month at Hartford, aged eighty-one. He will 
be remembered as one of the first company 
of missionaries sent from this country by the 
American Board, in 1812, His companions 
then were Gordon Hall, Adoniram Judson, 
Samuel Newell, and Luther Rice. He was 
classmate at Andover of Drs. R. 8. Storrs, 
Sr., and Gardiner Spring. For twenty years 
he was pastor of the church at Wareham, 
Mass. Those who took part in inaugurating 
the great missionary enterprise in this coun- 
try are rapidly passing away. Most of their 
companions have long preceded them, 

The Institution for the Blind at Batavia 
is giving good satisfaction under the man- 
agement of its superintendent, Dr. Lord, 
The Board of Trustees have taken measures 
to draw from the State the amount appropri- 
ated by the last Legislature, viz :. $4000-for 
the general purposes of the institution, and 
$10,000 for furniture and necessary ¢xpenses. 
These amounts are in addition to the $35,- 
000 appropriated for the maintenance and 
support. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 

Coutzen or New Jurszy,— The Bacca- 
laureate Sermon will be delivered by Presi- 
dent McCosh on Sunday next, at 11 o’clock. 

The Centennial Anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Whig! Society. will, be Gelebrated on 
Tuesday, thé 29th, at 11 o’élock. The his- 
tory ofthe Society will be read by Professor 
Henry C. Cameron. The oration will be de- 
livered by the Hon. Richard S, Field, LL:D. 

* 'Thé Alumni of the College and invited 
guésts, will dine with the Whig Society at 
8 o’clock, in the old Second Presbyterian 
church, 

The Orations by representatives of the 
Literary Societies from the Junior Class, 
will be delivered in the First church on 
Tuesday evening, at 8 o’clock. 

The Exercises of Commencement day, 
Wednesday , the 80th, will commenceat 9% 
A.M. The Master’s Oration will be deliver- 
ed by John K. Cowen, Esq., of Ohio. 

The Alumni and invited guests will dine 
with the Trustees at 3 o’clock, in the old 
Second Presbyterian church, 


Pacrric University, at Forest Grove, Or- 
egon, Rev. Dr. S. H. Marsh, President, held 
its Commencement early in May, and the 
occasion appears to have been one of no 
small edueational interest and . impression. 
The Baccalaureate sermon by the President, 
was followed on May 8dby the second an- 
nual Address and Poem before the Alpha 
Zeta Alpha Society—the former by Rev. J. 
H. Wythe of Portland, the latter by Prof. J. 
W. Marsh. On the following evening the 
Alumni were addressed. Two of the gradu- 
ating class delivered orations on Wednesday 
—Commencement day. After the confer- 
ring of degrees in course, the annual address 
before the College was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson. The music is highly 
spoken of. We should mention, to the hon- 
or of this future Yale of the real Northwest, 
that its graduating class included a lady 
member, who received the degree of “‘ Ma- 
gistra Scientia.” 

Routezrs Fremarz Conmmce.—The exten- 
sion of the course of instruction, under the 
new charter, explains the fact that there is 
this year no graduating class from this Insti- 
tution. In 1870, the ladies who took part 
last week will receive the diploma of the 
new course, which has not yet been conferred. 

Prior to the Senior essay reading, took 
place the annual meeting of the Association 
of Alumnz. A graduate of 1844 sent a very 
beautiful poem, written in the city of Flo- 
rence ; and another Alumnus of 1864 sent a 
most interesting letter from her field of la- 
bor as a missionary’s wife at Mardin, Tur- 
key. The reading of these communications, 
and of the annual report of the Association, 
was followed by some very cordial addresses 
by President Pierce of the College, Prof. B. 
N. Martin of the New York University, and 
the Rev. Dr. Conant of Brooklyn. After 
the Alumnz adjourned, the young ladies of 
the class of 1870 read their essays, which 
were diversified at times with iusic by the 
classes. 

President Pierce then read his report of 
the year’s work, which he stated to be one of 
the best that the College had known. De- 
nouncing the evil.of foo early entrance into 
society and fashion on the part of young la- 
dies, he rejoiced exceedingly in the volun- 
tary action of this class in remaining for 
another year of Collegiate study. 

Rev. Dr. Buckland congratulated the Pres- 
ident and the class on this action, and ex- 
pressed his joy therein, both as an educator 
and a pastor, for the rich promise. of good 
that it affords. 

INemam Unrverstry Commencement oc- 
curred on the 16th of June, In the absence 
of Rey. Dr. Burchard, the Rev. G. W. Hea- 
cock, D.D., of Buffalo, delivered the Bacca- 
laureate address before a deeply interested 
audience. Dr. Heacock also conferred the 
degrees upon the graduating class, number- 
ing seventeen. 

The address of Rev. Prof. A. J. Upson of 
Hamilton College, before the Literary Soci- 
eties, abounded with wit and wisdom. 

The Alumnae Association provided a rich 
treat for Wednesday evening in a Concert 
by the Rochester Philharmonic Society. 

The report of the Board of Visitors to the 
Synod of Geneva, speaks in high terms of 
the comforts and facilities for study of this 
Institution, and also of the conscientious 
thoroughness of its instruction. In the depart- 
ment of Art it secured a high standing under 
the lamented Col. Stanton. His widow, the 
esteemed founder and present head of the 
University, we are gratified to learn, pur- 
poses to at once provide a fire-proof building 
for the better security and accommodation 
of these valuable paintings. 

The Chairman of the Board of Visitors, 
the Rey. J. W. Hubbard, thus concludes his 
report : 

Favorably located in one of our most 


σα τανα and healthy villages, well provided 
with buildings, libraries, cabinets, an ones 
of Art, and endowed—not with vast wealth 


cause of thorough, Seasea, Clie 

of thoro 

tian education, and i f the 

to whose care it is confided. sl, ὅς τος 
Wastenn Resmrve Cotrzen Commence- 

ment Exercises will be as follows : Bacealau- 

reate sermon by the President, Sunday, June 

27th, 4 P, M.; Missionary sermon by Rev. 

F. A. Noble of Pittsburgh, at 714 in the eve- 

ning; Alumni Oration by Rev. L. B. Wil- 


of the graduating class read essays, at the 
conclusion of which the Rev. Dr. Burt, the 
President, made an address and presented 
the diplomas. At the subsequent collation a 
dozen off-hand speeches were made by well- 


known clergymen and laymen. 


Vassar Conzece.—The exercises of the 
Commencement take place on the 23d inst. 


Ministers and Churches. 


Rey. S. E. Wishard of Battle Creek, has 
received a call from a Presbyterian church in 
Rockford, Tl. Guess they won’t get him.— 
Detroit Tribune. 


The First Church at Galesburg, Ill., have 
voted a call to. Prof. W. J. Beecher of Knox 
College. It is expected that Prof. Beecher 
will accept. 

Rey. P. Barbour of Brainerd having re- 
ceived an invitation to settle over the 
byterian church of Augusta, N. Y., has 

anged his residence to the latter place, 
and desires his papers and letters directed 
accordingly. : 

Mitchell, Ind.—Rev. T. A. Steele has re- 
cently preached his fifth anniversary sermon 
here. One hundredand nine persons have 
been received to membership by him, 79 of 
them on profession of their faith. 


A Pleasant Service.—The Third ae ἢ 
tery of New York met in the Fourteenth- 
street church on Sabbath evening, June 
20th, to ordain tothe work of the Gospel 
ministry Mr. Howard. Kingsbury, now 
preaching in Carlisle, Pa. 

The introductory exercises were conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Bonar. The Rev. Dr. 
Booth présided, and put the constitutional 

uestions. The sermon was pues by 

e Rev. O. A. Kingsbury of the Presbyte- 
ry of Chicago; his theme was the Trust 
committed to the Minister of Christ. The 
ordaining prayer was offered by the Rev. E. 
W. Hitchcock, pastor of the church ; and 
the charge was given by the Rev. George 
Η. Griffin of the Plymouth church, Milford, 
Conn. The services concluded with the 
benediction by the newly ordained minister. 

A pleasant fact connected with the service 
was that the brothers Kingsbury and Mr. 
Griffin were brought up as boys together, 
and that the Fourteenth-street church was 
their spiritual home, where together they 
professed their faith in Christ. All that was 
wanting to complete the interest of the oc- 
casion was the presence of their pastor, the 
Rev. A. D. Smith, D.D. 


The Other Branch— 


Tue Boarp or Domzstico Missions on the 
15th elected officers for the ensuing year, 
viz: President—Reyv. John McLean, Ἢ 2, 
LL.D; Vice-President and Corresponding 
Secretary— Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D.D., 
LL.D. ; Recording Secretary—Rev. J. Addi- 
τῶν Henry; 17 γθαβιι),67---- ϑαταυθὶ D. Powel, 

Sq. 

A Srxty Tuovsanp Doar Text.—The 
last Presbyterian comments at length upon 
this rich and true text, which it picks out of 
one of its exchanges. The Old School Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions has got 
out of debt. But how? By the free-will of- 
ferings of its friends ? No—but by an op- 
portune legacy of $60,000. 

Dzsr Parp.—The West Arch-street church 
people (Philadelphia, ) have secured subscrip- 
tions sufficient to pay their debt of $35,000 
which has been resting on their church build- 
ing for many years. The church property is 
now worth probably $200,000, and occupies 
one of the finest sites in the city. The res- 
ignation of Dr. Willitts has been withdrawn, 


Congregational— 


Wisconsin.—The following from the last 
Advance is very ungracious, considering that 
our Congregational brethren have it all 
their own way in Wisconsin, while ostensi- 
bly sharing the field Plan-of-Union wise 
with us Presbyterians: ‘‘The church at 
Mineral Point (‘ Presbygational’) after hay- 
ing received help from the A. H. M. Society 
for some thirty years, became self-supporting 
last May, and now, in order to secure the 
services of a N. 8. Presbyterian minister 
who has preached for them as a candidate, 
have voted to withdraw from the Conven- 
tion and unite with Presbytery, and will 
hereafter make their home missionary con- 
tributions to the Presbyterian Board, doubt- 
less. Not very grateful.” 

Rey. ApramM MarsH was dismissed from 
the pastorate of the Congregational church 
in Tolland, to which he has ministered near- 
iy arty ane years, on the 3d inst, He was 
the longest settled acting pastor of one 
church, in Connecticut, 


Rev. Henry L. Hussext of Amherst, 
Mass., who has been travelling for the year 
past in Palestine and Europe, has accepted 
a call to the Congregational church of Ann 
Arbor. 

Rev. Lyman Warring, D.D., of Dubuque, 
has received a call to the Congregational 
church in Janesville, Wis. 

Mr. Samvuzt Ineuam, of the recent Senior 
class of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
has been ordained, and will soon be installed 
as pastor at Andover, where he has been 
preaching for some time. 

Tae Bravtirut AND ΘΌΒΒΤΑΝΤΙΑΙ, “‘ ΝΈΜΟ- 
Rui CHuron” in Springfield, Mass., was 
dedicated to the service of Almighty God ; 
8 se ΤῊΝ =. παν ὅς. late of the 

pel-street Con onal church of New 
Haven, was installed pastor of the church, 
on the 3d inst. This church was formed on 
a simply union Evangelical basis, and p 
independent organization, not connec 
with any denomination of Christians. The 
services of dedication 


the early 
8 


council, and Rey. R. G. 
oe pa bag woe churches were 
in body ; 
attended as in oiia 
ing no notice of the letters-missive. A dele- 

‘was in : 


son, Tuesday, June 29th, 11 A. M.; Phi| lation 


Beta Kappa Oration by Dr. Tuttle, Presi- 
dent Wabash College, 3 Ῥ M.; Prize De- 
clamation in the evening ; Orations of the 
Graduating ‘Class, Wednesday, June 30th, 
αἰ Fo dee ἢ een before the Literary 
eties, by Dr. Nelson of Lane Seminary, 
at3 PM te οἱ 
Onto Femare Corzzar held its Commence- 


ment anniversary on the 10th, the-exercises | δ 


csonines tome eae 
ce of Jesus 
a ὀαυάμμνν δὲ admission 
the church, though it required πο πο παν! 
to none but the ᾿ ereed | 
‘that an assent tothe doctrines οἵ, 
Trini of man, and 
Pres. 


being opened by the Rey. John Covert, the Ἢ 


founder of the institution. Ten young ladies 


ces were shared by Rev. ' Messrs! 
Holyoke; Hall of ; 
Brookline ; and Hills of Spring 


erty, is given in some detail in the 
telligencer. On the 2di t 
Twenty-fourth δ σαν ρανολονῶ, δὲν adjourn 
wenty- A 
Ben See Clee ae 


After reviewing and confirming their for- 
mer action in the di iti 


in the matter of books, and 

visionary rights, the President, Mr. Hewitt, 
handed to each of the Consistory their let- 
ters to other churches;*and then submitted 
a verbal statement of ie further final.acts. 

It a that the 27th of June, 1819, was 
the date of the first-action of the to 
organize a church to be availed of the edi- 
fice already erected by Colonel Henry Rut- 
gers, and on the same date it was dedicated 
by the Rev. Dr. Milledoller, one of the Col- 
legiate pastors. Messrs, Mathews, Wilson, 
Hyer, Sharper, Brown, and William B. Cros- 
by had been appol ted trustees, and Henry 
Rutgers, John Redfield, and Isaac Brinker- 
hoff were elected elders, and William B. 
Crosby, Elbert A. Brinkerhoff, and Thomas 
Morrow, deacons. The subsequent histo: 
of this church, its steady depletion in re- 
cent years, and the final sale of the pro 
ty to our Old School brethren, is familiar: 
The site was a valuable one, and the avails 
of the sale, now for some time held in reserve; 
are not, it appears, to be appropriated to the 
starting of another church, which should be 
regarded as the successor of old Market- 
street, but are to be divided among’ several 
churches of the denomination, as follows: St. 
‘Paul’s, Dr. A. R. Thompson pastor, $15,- 
000. To the Reformed church in Eighty-fifth 
street, Rev. D. McL. Quackenbush Ἂ 
$8000. . To the Northwest Reformed church, 
Rev. H. D. Ganse pastor, the balance inthe 
hands of the treasurer, after paying all de- 
mands in Har Mh gerd more or less. 
One $500 United States bond, given by the 
late William B. Orosby, Esq., to the Sunday- 
school, was presented to the Consi of 
the πως Sey ere Reformed eh 
Rev. Dr. gers pastor. The bapti 
font was presented to St, Paul’s church. 
The splendid communion service to the 
Eighty-fifth-street church. The organ was 

resented to the Church of the Sea and 
d (which is the new name of the old 
church). 
“on prope i et in the — erected to 
the memory o: enry Rutgers was giv- 
en to R. R. Crosby, Esq., fis tablet to 
the memory of Rev. Wm. McMurry to Hen- 
ry Rutgers McMurry, Esq. 

The bell, now loaned to the Church of 
the Sea and Land, was given in a revision- 
ary mehite the Consistory of the colugnte 
church, in case it ever ceases to ring for a 
Protestant church. 


Protestant Episcopal— 


The h ἊΣ . i cm 
—This gathering of ev i an 
laity met on the 16th. One of its chief. ob- 
jects was to attempt to give effect to the pro- 
test issued last February, against the roman- 
izing tendencies in doctrine and form, which 
have gained such power in that communion, 
About 200 delegates were present, the major- 
ity of whom were laymen. Hon. Felix R. 
Brunot of Pittsburg, was elected President.. 
On taking the chair he disavowed in behalf 
of the Convention any intention to divide the 
Episcopal Church. It was a meeting of 
those who Ὅν ee at egor γε ree 
operation to destroy ure ‘or 
purpose of arresting such. He expressed 
also the hope that the deliberations would be 
calm, and that no words would be spoken 
which could be used against them by their 
enemies. Rev. Dr. Cooper ted a pre- 
amble and resolutions, in clea to define the 
memnherny « ὃ“ Coareniieg. and which 
recognized “all who have signed, together 
with all who may hereafter sign, or shall ex- 
press Fr Henge gma with the protest above 
named.” . 

Mr. Ash of Illinois, said the first thing to 
do was to put themselves right on the record. 
He insisted that it was not a convention to 


poy er to act on the Prayer Book. 
the proper time on the 

He te the call for the meeting, and did 
not intend to ask pardon if they were com- 
pelled to ask leave of their Bishop to meet 
and diseuss issues. If so, they had better 
go home and yield up the ghost. Mr. 


er spoke at considerable length in denuncia- | 


tion of the treatment of ev. 
in this Diocese. Dr. Bowen said that wh 
a clergyman said to his Bishop that his con- 
science would not let him use a service, the 


Bishop would have to go on and exercise ‘ : 


authority. Many could not use the word 
‘‘regenerate.” He would not strike it out. 
Mr. py said ΡΥ παν not at- 
tempt to de . Cheney. e Prayer 
Book. ‘There was no alteriative for those 
who had conscientious scruples but to be 
forced ont of the Church. . Ani de- 
plored any mention of the coming trial of Mr. 
Cheney. Allusions to it were re. . 
The, question, was further soot aa 
resolutions were passed reaffirming 10. 885 the. 
voice of this Convention, that the statements 
end teachings denounced in the protest 
named are unsound and and 
further, ‘‘ That this conference, 
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Current Events. 


The Funeral of Mr. Raymond. 
Took place at § o’clock on Mon 
from the Uni - Place Pres 


church. A a of ns 
Rac: aber 

all 

were 

sage-wa 


ΠΟΤΕ ΤΡ 

his late residence, 12 West Ninth-street, at 
4:30 o’clock, where prayer forthe family was 
offered Rev. Prof. Shedd of the Un- 
ion Th ical Seminary. The Wody lay 
in the drawing-room in a rosewood coffin, 
covered with immortelles. Upon a silver 
plate was the inscription : . 

Henry J. Raymonp, 
DIED JUNE 18, 1869, 
AGED 49 YEARS, 4 MONTHS, AND 24 Days. 

At 6 P. M. (having been delayed an hour 
by a heavy fall of rain) the funeral proces- 
sion entered the main from University 
Place, halted at the head of the nave and 
opened order to the right and left, and the 
coffin, borne by employés of the Times, was 
taken to the head of the procession, which 
then followed it to its position in front of 
the pulpit. Rev. Dr, Stephen H. Tyng went 
before the coffin, uttering the o sen- 
tences for the service for the ; Rev. 
Mr. Kellogg, pastor of the church, and 
the Rev. Henry W: Beecher followed. 
Then came the pall-bearers, A. Oakey Hall, 
Mayor of New York ; Admiral Farragut, 
Maj.-Gen. John A. Dix, Maj.-Gen. Irwin 
McDowell, Ju Charles P. Daly, Hon. E. 
D. Morgan, Thurlow Weed, Wm. Cullen 
Bryant, Horace Greeley, B. F. Tracey, A. 
T. Stewart, Moses H. Grinnell, George Wm. 
Curtis, and C. ©. Norvell. Then followed 
the chief mourners. The anthem ‘Lord 
let me know my end,” was finely given by 
the choir, and after the reading of a portion 
of the Episcopal service, the Hymn “1 
would not live alway;”-was-sung. Mr. 
Beecher then detivered ihe fevered sites, 
dwelling largely upon Mr. Raymond’s influ- 
ence as 4 journatiat which was always thrown 
on the side of good, and steadfastly in behalf 
of country. Rev. A. H. Kellogg, the pastor 
of the church, then offered prayer, after 
which Prof. Shedd pronounced the benedic- 
tion. The remains were then viewed by a 
vast throng. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Raymond should 
have passed the very last afternoon of his 
life in selecting a burial place; and a still 
more striking coincidence was his —— 
as the Wortd reports—to Mr. Medill, on 
the morning before his death, and when he 
appeared perfectly well, that he would prefer 

a death by apoplexy to any other. 

The very last article that Mr. Raymond 
penned was a brief one headed “‘ William 
H. Seward.” It was chiefly an expostula- 
tion with a contemporary for ascribing am- 
bitious motives to . Seward in under- 
taking his present journey to California. 

As most of our readers must be aware, Mr. 
Raymond was attacked with apoplexy, just 
28 he had bolted his door, a little after mid- 
night of Thursday last. He lay unconscious 
in the hall until about three o’clock of Fri- 
day morning, when his heavy breathing at- 
tracted attention. But human skill and affec- 
tion could do nothing for him, and he ex- 
pired at 5 o’clock. : 

Cuba. Ἴ 

The overthrow of Spanish authority in 
Cuba, by its own volunteer troops at Havana, 
has e confusion worse confounded ; and 
we have the spectacle of two sets of insur- 

ents striving for the mastery of the Island. 
ft is given out, however, that the breach be- 
tween the regulars and volunteers is contin- 
ually widening, anda reconciliation is deem- 
ed impossible? The volunteers, who expel- 
led Dalce, and who control the parts of the 
Island not under the revolutionary sway of 
the patriots, are really in favor of the Bour- 
bons, and would like to restore the island to 
Queen Isabella, or her son. How the con- 


test, which is now a triangular one, will ulti- pe 


mately terminate, is more in doubt than 
ever. There has been some fighting lately, 
which is claimed iy favor of the Cubans, 
though nothing decisive. The new Captain 
General has sailed from Spain, but it is 
doubtful if he is any more successful than 
Dulce has been. The Cuban patricts have 
divided their forces into two armies, one 
commanded by General Jordan. An expe- 
dition of about six hundred filibusters from 
the United States have landed recently at 
Punto Arenas. They effected the landing 
without being molested, and immediately 
marched to the interior, where they joined 
the forces under Jordan. Cholera is said to 
have broken out violently on the Island. 
ΗΝ will be apt to decide more than bul- 
ets. 

The Irish Disestablishment Bill. 

On Saturday morning last at 3 o’clock, 
and, the cable dispatch *‘ amid the 
greatest excitement,” the Irish Church Bill 
— to a second reading in the House of 

rds by a vote of 179 to 146, the majority 
for the bill thus being 33, instead of 80 


Foreign. ξ 
The National Cortes of Spain has passed 
ishi a under 


soon be made and the new cable under way. 
A banquet was given on board last night. 


sien ad niga ae spe 
were spli at ight whole 
6 ey rome of 


| dition put to sea, the 


out the cable with ease and rapidity. De- 
spatches received from on board the steamer 
show that the work is going on without in- 
terruption. 

Paris has had an orderly funeral of the 
rioters, and the arrested are al! released but 
two hundred. 


The King of Greece has opened the Cham- 
bers with a speech favoring reorganization 
of the educational system, and an improve- 
ment of credit, which is much needed ; and 
he suggested a ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Corinth. 


The Australian Parliament is in trouble. 
It is charged that bribed men sit as legis- 
lators, being sent back by their corraptible 
constituents, and the bribers are all let out 
of jail by the judges. 

Disorders have occurred in Milan which 
are represented as slight, but which have 
severtualens seemed to the prefect worthy 
of being made the subject of a proclamation. 


South America, 

Gen. Webb, our Minister to Brazil, reach- 
ed New York on Monday, 2ist. It seems our 
diplomatic relations with Brazil came near 
being ruptured recently. The story is that 
the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
avoid paying a claim, refused to recognize 
instructions sent to Gen. Webb by Mr. Sew- 
ard, because he (Mr. Seward) had not ad- 
vised the Brazilian Minister in Washington 
of such instructions. Minister Webb remon- 
strated in vain, and a sharp correspondence 
ensued, which he terminated by demanding 
his rts, which were furnished him ; 
and he was about to leave on the steamer, 
when the Government came to its senses, 
and two hours before his intended departure 
yielded, and the diplomatic relations were 
resumed—Webb having gained all his points. 
The General’s presence may now be regarded 
in the light of a health visit. 


The Paraguayan war, according to late Rio 
advices, instead of having been brought to a 
triumphant termination in the month of De- 
cember last, is now ‘‘ assuming a new and 
a more hazardous and dangerous character 
than ever before, and the fear is freely ex- 
pressed among the Brazilian journals and peo- 
ple that the Allies will not sueceed in carrying 
the new military works which the engineers 
of Lopez have erected throughout the Cor- 
dilleras since the fall of Angostura. These 
works are in a part of the country complete- 
ly unknown to the Allies, who, in advancing 
against Lopez, will be, so to speak, groping 
their way in the dark,” and without their 
great instrument of aggression heretofore— 
the Navy. Minister McMahon is still with 
the Paraguayan President, who has (it is af- 
firmed) 10,000 men behind his new moun- 
tain defences. 


The Great Refluent Wave. 


The managers of the new steamships be- 
tween San Francisco and China and Japan 
were shrewd enough to put their vessels in 
excellent trim for what is now happening. 
They were constructed with comparatively 
little room for first-class cabin passengers, 
and plenty for their anticipated steerage cus- 
tomers, with ventilation and other comforts 
to match, This puts them in fayorable con- 
trast with the fivating emigrant pens which 
ply on the Atlantic. 

Ne ciectations are being rapidly realized on 
the Pacific. The ‘Great Republic,’ which ar- 
rived in San Francisco on Saturday last, 
brought twelve hundred and fifty Chinese, 
and this is about an average load—enough 
Mongolians by a single steamer to make a 
respectable vies: his is the rate at which 
we may expect the ‘“‘Chinese deluge” to 
ur in on our Western shores, or rather it 
is the beginning of a human tide whose grow- 
ing volume no man can calculate. No won- 
der the best thinkers in the rye | are 
becoming absorbed in the vast social and 
political problems involved in this unprece- 
dented movement eastward. 

Aceuracy on a Large Scale. 


A year ago Mr. David A. Wells contribut- 
ed an effective campaign document, which 
seems, quite contrary to a great deal of such 
matter, to be verified by the stern test of 
actual results, It was a carefully prepared 
estimate that the Government receipts for 
the year would be $356,700,000, and the ex- 
penditures $326,300,000. It now turns out 
that the receipts have been, in round numbers, 
$360,000,000, and the expenditures $325,- 
000,000. Business men will appreciate the 
great ability required for so close and almost 
exact an estimate. 


Marriages. 


Trspats—Rocrers—In this city, on June 9th, 
by Rev. W. W. Newell, D.D., Haran P. ΤΊΒΒΑΙΒ 
to μεῖνε, daughter of Wm. B. Rogers, Esq., all 
of New York. 


Barnes—Dixon—In Brooklyn, June 16th, by 
Rev. Dr. Budington, Mr. Henry B. Barnes to 
Miss Lrspiz, daughter of C. P. Dixon, Esq. 


Porrer—Neitizs—On Thursday, June 10th, at 
the Church of England, St. Catharines, Canada, 
by the Rev. Samuel Rose of Toronto, assisted by 
Rev. John Carroll, Samugn J. Porrer of Bloom- 
field, N. J., to Prisciita, youngest daughter of 
Col. W. H. Nelles of Lake View. 


CatpweEtt —Marroon—In Monroe, Mich., June 
2d, 1869, by Rev. Dr. Mattoon, Samuzt Catpwat, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and A. Turrzsz, eldest 
daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


BonnaM—Jessup—In Campbell, June 9th, by 
Rev. J. C. Mallery, J. C. Bonnam to Miss C. J. 
JESSUP. 


SxinNER—JERNEGAN—In Brooklyn, on Wednes- 
day, June 16th, by Rev. C, F. Mussey, Cuaries 
P. Sxunner of Westfield, N. Y., to Sana Jennecan 
of Brooklyn. 

-,.,.. »-.-4---᾽-  ὀὠὀὈ .ς- 


Deaths. 


Lzwis—In Augusta, Oneida county, N. Y., on 
May 22d, 1869, Mrs. Many Lewis, wife of Erastus 
Lewis, Esq., aged 66 years. 

Hicxry—At Waverly, Pa., June 14th, Arruur 
Kan, eldest and dearly beloved son of Rev. Yates 
and Sarah,B. Hickey, aged 17. 


Watker—Near Cooperstown, N. Y., on the 
26th of May last, Mrs. Sanam Waker, widow of 


pas- an ee Walker, in the 67th year of 


age. 
Mrs. Walker had been 'the victim of dreadful 
and hopeless disease for more than two years 


his | When the writer last saw her, she said, ‘‘I have 


de- 
ice to the shore end will 


been sustained hitherto perfectly; I think I shall 
be to the end,” and she was. With wonderful 
ΘΝ" and patience she waited till God 


och 
None δὶ know her but her own household and 
the God who made her spirit so full of gace. 


. Α. P. 


THE DEPARTURE OF A PIONEER. 


The Rev. Toomas Lipprncorr, one of the Fathers 
in our Church, was born at Salem, N.J., Feb. 6, 
1791. His parents were, in their religious senti- 
ments, Friends or Quakers. His mother died when 
he was a lad of enly eight years, and the family 
were di . Thomas resided two or three 
years with relatives near his birthplace. In 1802 
he went to Philadelphia to Charles Ellet, a bro- 
ther of his mother. He was there a merchant’s 
clerk. In 1813 he enlistedin a corps of volun- 
teers raised for the defence of the city. In 1814, 


being then twenty-three years of age, he went to | unri 


Lumberland, on Ten Mile River, in Sullivan 
county, N. Y. To use his own expression, he was 
then ‘‘a godless young man, and in belief a Uni- 
versalist.’’ But he became acquainted with a 
young lady, Miss Patty Swift, a native of Corn- 
wall, Conn., who was the means of his conver- 
sion, and whom he married in 1816. In the Fall 
of 1817, he started with his wife and daughter, 
an infant of some four months, for the West, and 
after a most weary journey by flat boat on the 
Ohio, and that freezing up, bya déarbora wag- 
on, they at length reached St. Louis, Feb. 17th, 
1818. A year later he took a stock of goods, un- 
der some arrangement with Col. Eaton, to Mil- 
ton (four miles east of Alton), Ill. 

The next year, Oct. 14, 1819, he lost his wife. 
She was a zealous Christian. At Milton the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood were gathered at their 
house on Sabbath morning for religious instruc- 
tion. Mr. Lippincott says, ‘‘My wife, who 
had much experience and success in teaching, 
could not be easy without this, and the effort 
was made.’’ Jt was the first Sabbath-echool in IUt- 
nos. The daughter of this marriage became the 
ἐγ of Mr. Wmthrop 5. Gillman of this city, in 


Mr. Lippincott’s second wife, Henrietta Maria 
Slater, lived but five or six months. Removing to 
Edwardsville, he took charge of the Spectator for a 
year or more. Says a reliable authority: ‘‘The con- 
test upon this subject [whether slavery should be 
recognized in the State Constitution] commenced 
in 1822, and was one of the severest ever known 
in the history of Illinois. It was only by ἃ slen- 
der majority that this young commonwealth was 
saved from the blighting curse which thus early 
threatened its then promising career.’’ Among 
the standard-bearers in that pregnant contest was 
Thomas Lippincott. 

While in Edwardsville, besides his editorial la- 
bors, Mr. Lippincott was Clerk in the Land Office 
and Justice of the Peace. 

October 11, 1821, he married, for his third wife, 
Miss Catharine Wyly Leggett, sister to William 
Leggett of New York city, so distinguished for 
his political writings. This wife lived until May 
8th, 1850. She was a most excellent woman, 
adorned with all the Christian graces, loved by 
all, and mourned by all. She was the mother of 
eleven children, five of whom still live. 

Three sons, viz: Dr. Charles Ellet, a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers in our late war, and at 
present Auditor of Illinois; Abraham L., who 
died at DuQuoin, Ill., in 1863, of wounds receiy- 
ed at Vicksburg; and Thomas W., were in the 
Union army, and served their country with dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Lippincott was an elderin the Presbyte- 
rian church at Edwardsville, and frequently con- 
ducted public worship in the absence of any regu- 
larly licensed minister. In this way he seems to 
have had his mind gradually turned towards the 
ministry, and to have pursued theological studies 
as his circumstances permitted. In 1828 he was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Missouri. 
In October, 1829, he was ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Illinois. 

Since that period Mr. Lippincott has devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the work of the 
ministry, laboring at a number of places in the 
southern half of the State. 

He also acted for a time as Agent of the Sab- 
bath-school Union. His labors in the ministry 
have been abundant, acceptable and successful. 
He was ever prompt in his attendance upon eccle- 
siastical meetings. At these convocations almost 
always, for the last fifteen years, has he been 
called upon to officiate at the communion table. 
No man in the Synod of Illinois was more univer- 
sally respected and loved. 

He was one of six ministers who, with seven 
churches, constituted the Presbytery of Alton, 
when it was organized at Alton, April 4, 1837. 
He was its first Moderator. With that Presbytery 
he continued until his death, except from 1853 
to 1858, when he was connected with the Presby- 
tery of Illinois. 

Mr. Lippincott, with John M. Ellis and Samuel 
D. Lockwood, were the original founders of ,Illi- 
nois College; and hehas from the beginning 
been one of the Trustees of that Institution. 

He wrote largely for the press from the period 
of his early manhood. Before his entrance upon 
the ministry, he was a political writer of marked 
ability, wielding a sharp pen, and ever upon the 
side of human rights. 

After he became a minister he edited for a time 
a religious magazine called the Zaper. During 
the twenty-three years that the P Reporter 
was in existence he contributed largely to its col- 
umns. In May, 1846, a historical sermon of his, 
of great interest and value, was published in the 
Reporter by request of the Presbytery. He has 
also contributed many articles to our Eastern re- 
ligious papers. His signature in the New York 
EVANGELIST was Pronger. His style was flowing, 
lucid, and racy. 

His last marriage was with Mrs. Lydia Barnes, 
whose maiden name was Lydia Fairchild, at 
Alton, Nov. 27, 1851. With this estimable Chris- 
tian lady he lived seventeen and a half years. 
She still survives. 

He removed from DuQuoin, Perry county—his 
last stated place of labor in the Gospel—to Pana, 
Illinois, September 1, 1867, and there resided the 
remainder of his days with his son Thomas W. 
He was one of the Commissioners to the General 
assembly from Alton Presbytery, in May, 1867. 
He was also a delegate from his own Assembly to 
that of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, in 
May, 1868. 

For several months his health had been fail- 

ing. At last, about five o’clock A. M.. of April 
18th, 1869, the final struggle came. His funeral 
was attended at the Presbyterian church, Pana, 
Iilinois, on the morning of Thursday. April 15. 
The services were conducted by Rev. Messrs. Gib- 
son, Norton, Haleand Walton of bis own Church 
Several ministers of other denominations were 
present, and participated to some extent in the 
exerci+s. A crowded audience testified their 
respect for the deceased and their sympathy with 
the bereaved relatives. 
_ For fifty-one years Mr. Lippincott has acted an 
important part in the political and religious his 
tory of this State. He has seen it become a State, 
and increase from a few thousand people to mil- 
lions. From a state of ignorance and semi-barbar- 
ism, he has seen it, in its churches, schools, and 
higher institutions of learning, the rival of Mas- 
sachusetts. Had he been given to boasting, he 
might have said : “Τὴ 411 these changes I have 
been magna pars.’’ But this was never his lan- 
guage. His feeling was that it was an unspeak- 
able privilege to live at such an era and to share 
in such triumphs. 

It is difficult to characterize such a man, from 
the very completeness of his character. He was 
not a meteor or a comet; but rather the North 
Star, steadily shining, clear and fixed. 

His moral character was complete. He loved 
his neighbor as himeelf. He did to others as he 
would have others do to him. He was liberal 
with his, means almost toa fault. 

His Christian character was complete. Christ's 
atonement was his only hope; Christ’s example 
his only pattern; Christ’s precepts his only rule. 

A. T. N. 


Business Notices 


ith the 
enabled to 


They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
valled Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will last 
twenty-five years with fair everyday 
Orders received from th 


justrated Price List of 
GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE, 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Silversmiths. 


No. 619 Broadway, New York. 


New Jewelry Store P 
UP-TOWN, 

GEO. C. ALLEN & SOW 
HAVE OPENED A BRANOH of No. 415 BROADWAY at 
No. 1,173 Broadway, 

Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth sts., under the 
Coleman Etouse, 

With a new stock of WATCHES, JEWELRY, and FANCY 
GOODS, of their own importation and manufacture. 

An invoice of FRENCH JEWELRY, OPERA GLASSES, 
&c., just received by the City of Paris. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c., repaired in the best man- 
ner by first-class workmen. 


YLE’S SALERATUS 


AND CREAM TARTAR are pure articles that have 
a standard reputation throughout the New England States. 
All who want reliable articles have only to see that their 
grocer supplies these, The Editors of this paper have used 
them for years, and can speak from experience. 
JAMES PYLE, 350 Washington street, New York, is the 
manufacturer. 
A REAL HAIR RESTORER & DRESSING, 
Combined in one Bottle. New Style. 
M™ 8. A. AtLEN’s Hair Restorer, of uniform excellence, 


never failing to restore Gray Hair to its natural life 


color and beauty. It gives perfect satisfaction as a Hair 
itorer. 


parent preparation for the Hair, witheut sediment. 
and children whose Hair requires no Restorer find this far 
superior to pomades. Sold by all Druggists. 


S. G. WELLING’S 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 


ou the most valuable preparations for Indigestion, 


For sale by druggists generally. 


W. A. WILLARD ἃ CO., 


LOOKING GLASSES, 


177 CANAL STREET 


2d block west of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 


No. 19 Union Square. 
J. R. TERRY has now on exhibition his Spring styles of 


HATS, CAPS, FANCY HATS, &c., 
in all the new and leading London, Paris, and New York de- 
signs. A discount to clergymen. 
J. Β. TERRY, 19 Union Square. 


Summer of 1869. 


FINE CLOTHING. 
WADE & CUMMING, 


GRAND OPERA CLOTHING HOUSE, 
Cor. 8th avenue and 23d street. 


MEN’S BUSINESS SUITS, 
$18. 


Boys Suits, $7. 
ONE PRICE! 


Grand Opera Clothing House, 


Corner 8th Avenue and 23d Street. 


Advertisements. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

For the most instructive and Simesting hooks iblished, 
ARVIM’S CYCLOPEDIA OF MORAL A RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTES. 904 pages, 8vo. A collection of several 
thousand facts, incidents, narratives, examples, testimonies, 
&e., &c., and indispensable to Pulpit, Sabbath-school, or 
Conference-room. Address 

GEORGE A. LEAVITT, Publisher, 
No. 8 Howard Street, New York. 


WEBB’S ADDER. 


The only Practical Adding Machine in the World, 
This little machine has won more popularity in the brief 
period since its introduction than any other invention of the 
day. It gives instantaneous additions where numbers are 
called off, which makes it invaluable to the lumber dealer, 
entry clerk, gauger, weigher or measurer. It carries up 
the columins of a ledger account, two at a time, with me- 
chanical accuracy. No longer an experiment, it has passed 
into very general use, and has the endorsement of all who 
have seen or employed it. New testimonials next week. 


“A wonderful triumph of inventive genius.” —ScHvuyLER 

“1 discovered an error in my books of ten years’ 

standing, of $1000.”—F. F. Taompson, President National 

Currency Bank, No. 2 Wall street. “Of special value in 

lumber yards, as it can be used as well in wet weather as 

dry, and never fails in its tallies.”—R. H. ἃ L. Tarvor, Jr., 
Pine and Hardwood Lumber Dealers, 62 Tenth avenue. 


The machine is guaranteed to do everythi.g claimed for 
it. Price in brass, $6; with steel stop and cam, $8 ; 
with steel working parts throughout and plated $10. To 
persons who are likely to keep a machine in constant use, 
and want it to endure forever, the $8 or $10 machine is 
recommended. Sent by mail on receipt of price and post- 
age (75 cts.), or by express, C. O. D., at the customer’s ex. 
pense. To remit saves return-money eharge. Send Mon- 
ey Order, Registered Letter, or Draft. For circulars, &c., 
enclose stamp, State and County Rights for sale. WEBB 
ADDING MACHINE CO., 

E. P. DUTTON & Co. Selling Agents, 
713 BROADWAY, New York. 


THE NEW FAVORITE!!! 


“BRIGHT JEWELS.” 


TUsT OuT. 
Over 75,000 Copies Sold. 


obliged to purchase large quantities 


have already used in a variety of 


School do fail 
DEN Cuan, “BOWER 


BRIGHT JEWELS, 


BIGLOW ἃ MAIN, 496 Broome street, N. Y. 


Sucorssors To WM. B, BRADBURY. 


PROF. J. M. HOPPIN’S NEW BOOK, 
THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 


By JAMES M. HOPPIN, 


Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in 
Yale College. 
1 yol., ϑνο, Price $3 50. 


This work is the ripe fruit of the best study of its author 
for many years, and from its full and systematic character, 
as wellas from the value of its discussions and suggestions, 
it well deserves the attention of the Christian public. 


ne 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Spurgeon’s New Devotional Book, 


RYENING BY BYENING, 
Or Readings at Eventide. 


A Companion VOLUME TO 


MORNING BY MORNING, 
Or Daily Bible Readings, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
12mo, cloth bindings, $1 75 each. 


No religious family can afford to be without these Books 
as guides in daily family devotions. 
Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Nos, 498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NOS, 90, 92 AND 94 GRAND STREET, 
Hawe just published : 

A History of European Morals, 
“FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE, 


BY W. E. H. LECKY, M.A, 


Author of “‘The Rise and Influence of Rationalism 
in Europe.’’ 


2 vols., 8vo, Price $6. 


The work is a valuable contribution to our higher Eng- 
lish literature, as well as an admitable guide for those who 
may care to goin person to the distant fountains from 
which Mr. Lecky has drawn for them so freely.—Times. 

Mr. Lecky has treated: the subject of European Morals 
with great ability, and has written a book of great interest. 
He has brought to it wide and intelligent reading, much 
acuteness, and considerable powers of sympathy, anda 
characteristic boldness and sweep of generalization which 
often takes the reader’s mind by storm.—Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine. 

Obviously the fruit of a mind singularly full, ripe, judi_ 
cious, and temperate ; a mind stored with the results of an 
immense and well-digested reading, capable of retaining 
and surveying large masses of facts at once, and of placing 
its facts in due relation and subordination to one anoth er. 
The book, in a word, is thoughtful, clear, accurate, and 
above all profoundly interesting and suggestive. . . . Read- 
ers of the “ Rise and Influence of Rationalism” do not need 
to be told that Mr. Lecky’s literary style is always lucid, al 
ways dignified, and always manly; and in places where his 
subject strongly moves the author, he warms into a sobe r 
eloquence, a modulated and controlled fervor, that set him 
on @ level with the classical masters of our language.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Sent free by mail to any address on receipt ef the price. 


WANTED NIGHT 


Agents for 


SCENES sisre. 


BY REV. DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 

No other work offers such great 
mand increasing. Sales amoun’ 
People everywhere anxiously wai 
ing agents. Rose-tinted paper, and 
engra’ in the world. No 
mended by Bishop Sim: Rey. Albert Barnes, Dr. Ja- 
cobus, Dr, Boardman, the entire religious press, college 


en of Sevag Bove rata χα One 
fascinatin ressive”; another, 


BEECHER’S Memorable SERMON 


AT WEST POINT. 


Subject, “ The Perfect Manhood.” 


with any number, $3. 
. B. FURD & CO., Publishers, 
89 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


HILLSIDE SEMINARY, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Mr. WOLFE has associated with himself in the condu ct 
of this institution, the Rev. D. 8. RODMAN of Stonington, 
Ct., a gentleman of extensive and varied culture, and of 
large and successful experience in the education of young 
ladies. 

To Parents seeking a school in a healthful and attractive 
region, where, with careful mental training, their daugh- 
ters may enjoy the safe and salutary influences of a genia 
CHRISTIAN HOME, we ofter advantages rarely combin ed, 

The next Academic Year will commence Sept. 15, 1869. 

Among his patrons Mr. Wolfe refers to the Rev. Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, Williams College, Massachusetts; Rev. A. T. 
Geissenhainer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles Bradley, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. L. Sill, Lyme, Ct.; B. W. Merriam, Wal- 
ter M. Smith, New York city; Geo. W. Wight, B. W. Davis, 
Brooklyn; Robert Thornburgh, St. Louis, Mo,; J. L. Allen, 
Dover; L. C. Grover, Esq., Newark; Mrs. B. H. Pharo, 
Tuckerton, N. J. 

Mr. Rodman refers to the Hon. Joseph White, Massachu. 
setts ; Rev. G. M. Gould and Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, 
Hartford ; Stiles Stanton, Esq., Stonington, Ct.; Captain 
David Babcock, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rowland Hazard, Provi- 
dence, RB. I. 


A NEW BOOK 


FOR 
Pastors and Sunday School Teachers! 
GOD'S THOUGHTS FIT BREAD FOR CHILDREN. 


By the Rev. HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


Ἢ 
fle coptes, in paper covers, by mail, prepaid, 20 cts ; 
Paper covers, $2 per dozen ; $15 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Address orders to 
NICHOLS & NOYES, Publishers, 
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, and SATURDAY EVE- 
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K. GREEN, President. 
‘Wx. B. Bross, Secretary. ἃ ἱ 
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Vitality Plans, 
_ Vitality Premiums, 
Vitality Dividends. 


The greater the vitality and probable longevity, viz: the 
Greater the capacity for living, the greater the advantages 
to be enjoyed in this Company. Should not this be the 
case? ᾿ 

This is the only Company in the world that thoroughly 
classes its risks ; therefore, the only Company in the world 


that confers upon the probably long-lived their equitable 
righta, 


TE ἘΣ 


AMERICAN 


POPULAR 
Life Insurance Company, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL (Half Million, ) $500,000, 
$100,000 PAID UP IN CASH, 


NO MORE WILL BE CALLED THAN IS 
NEEDED, 


Has now completed its intended plans, and presents them 
to the public (see new circular) as still more pleasing thaz 
heretofore to those whose long-lived ancestry, good consti- 
tution, excellent habits, etc., will probably induce a longev- 
ity that the average of those usually insured cannot attain, 

Its brief history of nearly three years has conclusively 
demonstrated that its interesting system and scientific 
method are entirely correct, and that the probably long- 
lived are truly entitled to the great advantages here obtain- 
able. 


More than two thousand living persons now belong to its 
BEST class, from which it has lost but four by death in the 
whole period, a fact that alone demonstrates the great supe- 
riority of the probably long-lived, the capability of selecting 
and classing them, and the claim upon public approbation 
to which this Company is entitled for originating and prose 
ecuting its equitable methods. : 

Its last circular will be interesting to every one, whether 
desiring to insure or not. Send or call for one. 


Those already insured, but unjustly, need not despair; 
there is a relief for them. 


Agents who receive no more for working up the best than 
for the poorest cases, should understand that the true value 
of the BEST lives is appreciated by this Company. When 
the ancestry averages over 75 on both sides, aud the consti- 
tution, habits, etc., are superior, let the party be presented 
where his value is recognized. 

Let any one whose ancestral and personal record is good, 
send or call for the documents and be rated and classed ; 
it will do no harm, will cost nothing, and will be at least 
interesting and often very valuable. 


DIRECTORS. 


“Hon. E. Ὁ. MORGAN, U. 8. Senator, New York city. 

Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR, ex-Governor New York, Utica, 

Hon. H. H. VAN DYCK, Asst. U. 8. Treasurer, New York 
city. 

Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, New 
York city), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS, Editor N. Y. Express, Staten Is- 
land, 


Hon. WM. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., New York 
city), Yonkers. 

Hon. V. M. RICE, ex-Supt. Pub, Inst. N. Y. State, Buffalo. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., ex-Health Officer of Port, New York 
aty. 

T. 8. LAMBERT, M D., Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., ete, 
New York city. 

B. F. BANCROFT, ex-Cashier National Bank, Salem, N. ¥.; 
Υ. P. Nat, Trust Co., New York city. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Bulkley, Murfey & Cecil), New 
York city. s 

JUSTUS O. WOOD (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten Island, 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York. 


GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Bulkley & Co.), New York city. 
JOBN F. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co,, Printers). 


lors and Atterneys), New York city. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


B. F. BANCROFT, Esq., President. 


T. 8. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent-in-Chief—(Vico-Pres.). 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief, | 
G. E. BULELEY, Esq., Treasurer. 


FREDERIC SHONNARD, Esq., Secretary. 
Ἑ. E. MILLEGAN, Esq., Gen’l Sup’t of Agencies. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Counsellor. ; 
Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
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. CENTRAL OFFICE, i 
Nos. 419 & 421 Broadway, 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that all applica- 
ως, δε seems 


CHRIST’S RULE. 
[A good Fourth of July Ode. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
«Thou hast put ell things under His feet.” 


© North, with all thy vales of woes : 
O South, with all thy palms 
From towns, and fields 
Up y voice of 


γα ; 
Raise, ancient East, the anthem high, 
‘And let the youthful West reply. 


between, 


Lo, in the clouds of heaven appears 
God’s well beloved Son ; 
ings a train of brighter years ; . 


His k : 
He comes a guilty world to bless, 


With mercy, truth, and righteousness. 


O Father! haste the promised hour, 
When at His feet shall lie 

All rule, authority, and power, 
Beneath the ample sky; 

When He shall ae from pole to pole, 

The Lord of every human soul. 


When all shall heed the words He said, 
Amid their daily cares, 
And, by the loving life He led, 
Shall strive to pattern theirs ; 
And He who conquered death shall win 
The mightier conquest over sin. 


Religious Reading. 


SUSTAIN THE PRAYER MEETING. 


I am unable to see how any professing 
‘Christian can feel justified in habitually ab- 
genting himself or herself from the prayer- 
meeting ; yet many seem to find reasons for so 
doing. Sometimes valid reasons exist, and 
there are times when it would not be duty to 
attend the meeting. Young children and the 
sick must be cared for, and very urgent busi- 
ness must be attended to. There are however 
afew devoted members in most churches who 
are always on hand, and ready for duty; but 
these same persons doubtless could find just 
as good reasons generally for remaining at 
home as multitudes that do absent them- 
selves. I am acquainted with a small church 
in a neighboring county whose pastor re- 
sides some three miles distant from the 
house of worship. This minister rides to 
his appointment on the Sabbath, and preach- 

es a sermon at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and then to be present at the prayer-meet- 
ing in the evening, he remains with his peo- 
ple and drives to his home after the evening 
service. This he does habitually on the 
Sabbath, while numbers of professors living 
* near the church make many excuses for non- 
attendance. Thisis only one instance. How 
many churches in large towns could be nam- 
ed over which presides a faithful pastor, who 
not only each Sabbath breaks to his congre- 
gation the bread of life, but is always found 
at the prayer-meeting pouring out his heart’s 
desire in prayer to God for the salvation of 
souls, and with exhortation and counsel do- 
ing all in his power to benefit and strength- 
on the people of his charge, and yet a ma- 
jority of the membership of these same 
churches are hardly ever found in the place 
. Of prayer. How discouraging to a pastor ! 

What is the cause of this unfaithfulness ? 
Why do not Christians feel a greater respon- 
sibility resting upon them in this matter? 
The truth is we are too much engaged in 
our secular affairs and in the pursuit of 
worldly pleasure. The pastor of a promi- 
nent church in this village, said last Winter 
in a sermon on ‘‘ Worldly Mindedness’’: 

“« There has been a great contest going on 
in town this Winter between religion and 
skates, and skates have won the day.” He 
stated that he did not object to skating ; on 
the contrary he thought it a fine and health- 
ful amusement when rightly enjoyed and at 
proper hours ; but it was the abuse of it and 
the dissipation connected with it, to which 
he objected, and to its taking up so much 
of the time and attention of both profess- 
ors and non-professors as to leave but little 
time and inclination for religious things. 
And so it is. Worldly business, the fash- 
ionable amusements and follies of the times 
80 absorb the minds, the time and the means 
of a large proportion of professing Chris- 
tians, that comparatively little is left for God. 

If, therefore, Christians persist in such 
conduct as this, how can we expect to secure 
the attendance of the unconverted? If 
church members do not manifest an interest 
in the service of prayer and praise, it is 
idle to expect that the impenitent will be 
easily influenced to go to the house of God. 
If all the members of any Christian church 
would make it a rule to be promptly in at- 
tendance at the stated prayer-meetings week 
after week and year after year, we should 
soon see an increased interest awakened not 
only in the church, but among the impeni- 
tent. It is hardly worth our while to try to 
persuade sinners to repent, unless we show 
them by our example that our own hearts 
are enlisted in the good cause. We need to 
make our religion a settled principle—the bu- 
siness of our lives, and never cease our efforts 
or prayers so long as we have strength to 
work, and there is work to be done. 

In a protracted meeting, or during the 
«Week of Prayer,” professors of religion 
will generally manifest a more than usual 
interest in the meetings. Frequently those 
-who have hardly been heard of since the 
dast year’s “special” meetings closed, are 

* noticed to be quite awake and active in the 
performance of duty. This is well, so far 
as it goes. 
time of religious awakening once a year, 
even if of short duration, than not at all. 
We would not disparage such efforts. But 
why not havé the interest continue ? Why 
close with the ‘‘ Week of Prayer”? Why 
not keep up a revival spirit in the Church 
. all the time ? 

If prayer-meetings are of any value, they 
should be well sustained. It may not be the 
duty of all to speak or pray, but it is their 
duty to be there, unless detained by the 
Providence of God. If not your duty to take 
an active part in the meeting, you will hard- 

“Ty fail to be benefited by what others shall 
say, and especially by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit pervading the meeting. Let 


this then become the settled habit of church ἊΝ 
members, and ere long we shall see the un- thing 


converted flocking to our social religious 
meetings, and thus an important step be 
taken toward their conversion. . 

Christian reader, suppose your pastor 
shonld frequently absent himself from the 
pulpit for the same trivial causes that keep 
you from the prayer-meeting, how long would 
you suffer it before you would dismiss him ? 
or how long would it be before your church 
would pine away and die? Of course the 
minister must always be on hand. He must 
not fail to be in his place every time, or send 
a substitute. Yet when it comes the turn of 
the members to work, and by their prayers 
and counsels sustain their pastor, half or 
three-quarters absent themselves on some 
slight pretext, little realizing how difficult 
the task for him to carry forward a work of 
so much labor and care. 

O, dear Christian friends, let us examine 
ourselves candidly and prayerfully, and see 
if we are performing our whole duty as we 
ought. Let us ask ourselves if we are keep. 
ing the vows we made to the church and to 
God, when we covenanted to attend all the 
meetings and ordinanges of the church. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

----. ὁ.----- 
RESPONSE OF DR. JACOBUS, 
To the Delegates from the New School Assembly. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyteri- 
an Church in the United States of America 
opens her arms to receive you, as delegates 
from the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America. 
We we? τ- to see you on this platform to- 
day. e have been wont to of you as 
delicately as possible, as the ‘ Other Branch.’ 
It was never said whether we were branches 
of a tree, or branches of a river. But Jesus 
Christ spoke a parable about the branches 
when He said : ‘Iam the vine, ye are the 
branches.” Blessed be God, the vine includes 
the branches. I have known a tree, jut by 
— lopped off at the top, to shoot out right 
and left, and there seemed to be a healthful, 
vital competition between the branches as to 
which should bear the greater amount of 
fruit. God’s ways are wonderful. There may 
have been some healthful competition be- 
tween us, which may have done ourselves 
and the world some service. But the time 
has come when this correspondence should 
cease, not because οὗ variance, but because 
of alliance, just because of the coincidence 
and concurrence with which we shall hence- 
forth work together and walk together in the 
cause of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ. On 
the one hand we have had our devotional re- 
unions, and they have been blessed ones ; 
and on the other hand we have had our fra- 
ternal, social reunion, when we have eaten 
salt together, for a covenant of salt. We 
have dwelt in tents together, and claim a 
share of each other’s heritage. Behold how 
good and how pleasant a thing it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity; not to live 
apart in unity, but to dwell together in uni- 
ty, under one roof. It is like precious oint- 
ment upon the head, which ran down upon 
the beard and went to the skirts of the gar- 
ments ; and the beard was Aaron’s, and the 
garments were Aaron’s, and we are a royal 

riesthood. It is like the dew of Hermon, 
Fike the dew that descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion. For there the Lord command- 
ed blessings, even life forevermore. Let no 
man say that two halves of an apple are ONE 
appre. No! The knife has gone through 
the core, and the surfaces, so exposed, are 
subject to speedy decay. It is only when a 
living substance is dissevered that there can 
come healing by a reuniting of the parts. 
And this occurs by virtue of the vital forces. 
Andif God shall bring us together we believe 
that we have life enough for the healing pro- 
cess to go forward, with His blessing. en 
shall itbe remembered, says the παν ΗΝ. Jay, 
‘*that reunion implies paris’’—as when the 
fingers are united at the palm and make one 


ke the other night of nuptials 
celebrated, and there seemed to 
be some little difference and doubt about the 
matter. I apprehend that the only question 
can be, which is to be married to the other ; 
and it is still, I believe, an open question 
whether a man is married to the woman, or 
whether a woman is married to the man. 
But this is of small moment to us. The 
time has come when Joseph and his breth- 
ren must make a mutual discovery: of them- 
selves. They cannot refrain themselves to- 
day. I remember in the same history, when 
a pair of brothers, twin brothers, alienated 
from each other for a time, came together ; 
it was Jacob and Esau. We cannot say to- 
day, which is Jacob and which is Esau. But 
the brothers had each his claim to the birth- 
right. And we have each of us a claim to 
the birthright, which is a blessed birthright. 
We have the common standards, we have 
common formulas of Christian faith, a com- 
mon form of church parent and polity, 
common memories of the past, and common 
ancestral traditions. Such a heritage, bless- 
ed be God, such a birthright we own togeth- 
er. 

We have come to an interesting posture in 
this state of things—you remember that one 
of these travelling brothers was met by the 
angels of God. He called the name of the 
place of meeting Mahanaim. And then he 
sent forward presents to his estranged bro- 
ther, whom he feared. And he put up his 
ae to God, pleading his Covenant—‘‘ for 
with my staff I passed over this Jordan, and 
now I am become two bands.” And-now, 
he crosses the ford Jabbok. We have come 
to this point, which in secular phrase is the 
crossing of the Rubicon. And now there is 
wrestling to be done with the Covenant An- 
gel untilthe breaking of the day. Oh for 
the faith and hope to say—‘‘ We will not let 
thee go except thou bless us.” Now is the 
moment when the name is to be changed, 
when Jacob is to be called Israel—prevailer 
with God and with man! And now comes 
to pass the meeting of these twin brothers. 
On the neck of other, what tears of joy. 
And then the mutual tenderness and sparing 
of each other, with which they go forward on 
their journey homeward. 
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us would ask. But it is the liberty to re- 
ceive the truth of God, and our appeal will 
be still as ever to the vernacular Scriptures, 
and then to the originals—the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures. This is the safe and dig- 

nified platform upon which we can all stand, 

as Presbyterians, and must stand. We can 

stand squarely upon this platform of the 

Presbyterian Church, and we rejoice to-day 
that we can clasp hands and stand shoulder to 
shoulder, still embracing the doctrines of 
our fathers. 

I pray and believe that the result of this 
will be that the people will come forward 
with their offerings, and with new impulses, 
giving themselves and their means to’ for- 
ward the cause of the blessed Lord Jesus 
Christ, when they see our banners floating 
together im the breeze. There is but one 
grand banner after all, borne by us both, 
and we are one. You speak of Church 
on the other side. Was it not marvellous in 
the Providence of God that this Reunion 
Committee had its Chairmen taken to hea- 

Sed side, and then from our 

show the connections of the 
cause with the Church triumphant? Vener- 
ated and beloved men, Brainerd and Krebs— 
they have gone up and are set down together 
with Christ in heavenly places ; and I think 
this τ’ is something like the tran tion 
day, when Jesus Christ is manifestly trans- 
figured before us, and when His countenance 
shines like lightning and His raiment is white 
as snow. And as those two men of the old 
covenant, Moses and Elias, came down and 
talked with Him, so may our two brothers 
look down upon us from their heavenly 
places, and talk of this blessed work of 
Christ. We pray to God for the morrow’s 
dawn, to hear the Report of the Committee 
τ Conference. We have an inkling of what 
it is. 

You, Mr. Chairman of the Committee of 
Conference, in the Providence of God, are 
happily made the representative of your side 
of the house to us to-day. We are waiting 
for your report. We are impatient, anxious, 
longing for it. Our Presbyterian system has 
eminent simplicity for the most universal 
work, a glorious apparatus for the conquest 
of our land to Jesus Christ. We have the 
locomotive built, and polished, and oiled, 
and the track is laid, ready to bear forward 
its loads of precious freight. But it must be 
Jired up! and what we ask is, that the fire of 
God may come down upon us. That is what 
we ask. And we shall then traverse this con- 
tinent, and stretch our arms widely from sea 
to sea, and from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth. May God bless you and keep you al- 
ways. 

ee ee 


City Religions Press. 


The Liberal Christian closes an article on 
‘*Books for Children,” with the following 
excellent advice : 

Children should be encouraged to read 
works written for their seniors. Youths of 
ten or twelve years would get far more hel 
and intellectual health and vigor from read- 
ing histories, biographies, books of travel, 
art, and even of science, than almost any ju- 
venile works. It is not necessary that they 
should understand everything they read ; if 
they understand enough to engage attention 
and excite interest, that which is beyond 
their ————— will awaken fresh ardor, 
and a noble outreach of the faculties. They 
will read these books if encouraged to do so 
by parental precepts and example. Many 
parents permit their children to read the 
flimsy, wishy-washy stuff with which libra- 
ries are crammed, because they are too indif- 
ferent and indolent to help their young 
minds to master or be interested in anythi 
better. A ἔν σοὶ boy who was reading the 
life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, asked his mo- 
ther, who was lost in the mazes of a novel 
that shall be nameless, what ‘‘chromatic” 
meant. ‘‘Oh, Willie, don’t tease me with 
such questions; do, dear, get some book 
you can understand.” The difficulty with 
our young people is not that they are un- 
willing to read good books, but that we are 
unwilling to have them. Inspire them with 
a love of truth, stimulate them to search for 
it, encourage them to overcome difficulties, 
explain what they cannot understand, and 
while you excite them with intellectual at- 
dor, direct their attention to the best works, 
and you will save them from the eontagion 
of the circulating libraries, and secure the 
highest results in their culture and character. 


The Methodist is just now pushing on the 
‘(Lay Representation” vote which is to decide 
whether the laymen of that Church shall 
share the duties and responsibilities of Con- 
ference legislation along with the clergy. It 
has reports from over 160 churches which 
show a proportion of nearly three to one in 
favor of Lay Representation. The figures 
are 8957 for to 3065 against the innovation. 
Our contemporary does not consider success 
absolutely assured. It exhorts the friends 
of Lay Representation to make “a personal 
canvass of every society”’; to ‘‘see the doubt- 
ful, the wavering, the indifferent ; convince, 
exhort, encourage, but do all in the spirit of 
brotherly love.” 

This last advice is excellent, and our neigh- 
bor has occasion to keep it in lively exercise 
just now in its discussions with The Christian 
Advocate on this general subject. We how- 
ever herein get at the real matters which it 
is proposed to set right by introducing the 
lay element, and therefore quote The Meth- 
odist’s defense of a letter of Dr. McClintock 
which the official organ questions somewhat: 


The first objection of the Advocate to Dr. 
McClintock’s letter is that it makes our 
Church system an ‘‘ oligarchy.” The editor 
admits that, in the proper sense of the word, 
this is true, but he vigorously insists that 
the word is sometimes used in a wrong sense 
and more than insinuates that the writer ex- 
rower that wrong sense to be received. Dr. 

cClintock, even according to the judgment 
of the Advocate, stated a simple fact. The gov- 
ernment of the Methodist naa Church 
is in the hands of a comparatively small class. 
and is therefore confessedly an oligarchy. 
In Dr. McClintock's view, this does not im- 
ΕΙΣ τὸ tion, for he expressly says that 

exclusively clerical nt ‘has 
grown up in the Church without fault or 
blame.” The truth of the case is that it is a 
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the law of the Church knows no lay power 

to hinder. 


The Christian Advocate’s leading article is 
upon “ Presbyterianism and Methodism ”’— 
a subject suggested by the visit of the repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist ‘‘ Preachers’ 
Meeting” to the General Assemblies, and 
the fraternal sentiments which that happy 
and informal .ifterview elicited. Such a 
thing as organic union between these great 
families of the Christian host is not fora 
moment contemplated on either side, but 
on this very account they are in a position to 
show forth a disinterested and edifying ex- 
ample of good fellowship, which may bear 
fruit of rea] value. Our contemporary goes 
on to remark : 


There are clearly-marked differences be- 
tween Methodists and Presbyterians which 
cannot be expected to be removed—it is 
probably best they shall remain ; and yet 
we are satisfied that with no other class of 
Christians have the Methodists, as a religious 
body, so many things in common as with 
the ρον, though hitherto they may 
have seemed to be most widely removed 
from each other. 
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Important Reform in Turkey. 

Among the reforms which have been an- 
nounced by the Turkish Government, one of 
the most noticeable is the establishment of a 
civil code, to which all subjects of the Sul- 
tan will be alike amenable, without regard to 
creed. Heretofore, the Koran has been the 
official text-book of courts of justice, and it 
can readily be conceived what a muddle 
judges and counsel have found themselves 
in, at times, withtheir conflicting interpreta- 
tions, The Sacred Book is still to remain 
the basis of the law, but a commission is to 
codify all its precepts relating to the civil 
organization of society, and the book itself 
is only to be recognized as an authority in 
questions of dogma and religious practice. 
Bry Shod to India. 

Captain Tyler in a report to the Board of 
Trade, on the Brennar Pass and Brindisi 
route to India, declares that the line by Con- 
stantinople and valley of the Euphrates, and 
over a portion of the Greek frontier, must 
yet be constructed ; and, in fine, the hope 
of the Indian traveller of the next genera- 
tion, chimerical as it may appear to many at 
present, must be nothing less than to 
dry shod from London to Bombay, as fol- 
lows: through a sub-marine tunnel from 
Dover to Calais, across Europe by railway, 
over the Bosphorous by a bridge, and for- 
ward by railway down the Euphrates valley, 
and round the Persian Gulf to Bombay. | 
The Marquis of Bute 
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e recommends ‘the establishment of a 
German national Church, and the revival of 
councils in a national sense, in order to avoid 
the charge of enmity to the Catholic Church.” 
Increase. 

About one hundred and twenty years ago 
there were one hundred and one Noncon- 
formist places of worship in Wales. Now 
there are 2800. 

Guizot. 

Guizot has been admonished by his phy- 
sician to write no more. He is very old and 
decrepit. 

---.......- ot GB fee 
A MODEL ELDER AND SABBATH SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


The funeral of the venerable Elder Asahel Sco- 
vell took place in Lockport on the 10th inst., at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Judge Gardiner. 
The attendance was very large, and the services 
were conducted by the pastor of the deceased, Dr. 
Wm. Wiener, who after discoursing in beautiful 
and fitting terms from the text " The hoary head 
isacrown of glory if it be foundin the way of 
righteousness,’’ passed to a notice of a few of the 
more important incidents of the life of Father 
Scovell, who was about ninety yeats old at the 


In formal Church order there may seem to | lem by his piety and his liberality, According | time of his death : 


be a very wide difference, and yet upona 
closer examination it will be found that 
this is much more apparent than real. The 
fundamental ecclesiastical principle of both 
orders is the divine authority of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the essential equality, in 
order, of all ministers of the Gospel. This 


is the very soul of Presbyterianism, and yet his remarkable eloquence invariably brings 


to an account, he passes long hours in tears 
and prayer at the various spots where the 
last scenes of the Passion are supposed to 
have been enacted. is almoner, Monsig- 
nior Capel, has been preaching in English 
to large bodies of pilgrims belonging to nu 
merous English and American creeds, and 


He was born at Lempster, N. H., Jan. 7, 1780. 
He removed with his father’s family to Orwell, 
Vt., when he was but eight years old. There he 
remained for forty.six years, and became an es- 
teemed, influential, and useful citizen. In his 
early manhood he married a daughter of Pliny 
Smith, Esq. His marriage proved a most happy 
one, and the years they spent together were years. 
of mutual sympathy and delight. Their only 


is the distinctive characteristic of Methodist | together a large and heterogeneous audience. | child is with us to-day, to mourn the absence of 


indeed, our Bishops ; who, however, are not 
only themselves elders in the Church of God 
of the same order with their brethren, but 


ties are required, so constituting the minis- 
by a distinct and peculiar class in the 
Church ; and these individual ministers, so 
called and ordained of God, are all essen- 
tially of the same grade. Between our de- 
nomination and the regular heey cea 
bodies of Protestant Christendom there is 
a substantial agreement in the fundamental 
principles of Church polity. 

In matters of Christian doctrine it is of- 
ten tacitly assumed that there is a strong 
and clearly marked antagonism between the 
two systems. Calvinism and Arminianism 
are considered antipodes to each other, the 
two poles of the dogmatic sphere. But a 
definition of terms would probably show that 
these differences are not altogether so clear- 
Vy marked as at first appea A Calvinist’s 

e 


them to be partly letters, partly numerals, 
and partly special masons’ or signs. 
Some of them were recognizable at once as 
well known Pheenician characters; others 
hitherto unknown in Phoenician epigraphy, 
I had the rare satisfaction of being able to 
identify on absolutely undoubted antique 
Phoenician structures in Syria, such hactne 

rimitive substructures of the harbor of 

idon. No less did I observe them on the 
‘bevelled’ stones taken from ancient edi- 
fices and built into later work throughout 
Pheenicia. 

“It may not be superfluous to add that, 
though I found extremely well preserved 

ainted frescoes in Phoenician tombs, I 
think all efforts to determine the exact mean- 
ing of each and all these technical signs 
would, at least at this stage, be premature. 
If the excavations are properly carried on, I 


both parents, who are now united in glory. But 
she mourns not for them—the. tears that flow are 
for herself and her children. 


they cold not be separated, and parents conclud- 
ed to follow their child to her then western home. 


years, ‘and a member of the Session until 
death—which was about thirty-four years. Asa 
Sabbath-school teacher, he was always punctual 
constant and faithful ; and was greatly beloved 
by his class. He spent much of his time looking 
— taking an interest in the joes of the 
, and doing all he could to benefit and right- 
y ae them. His anccess in-this work is 
abundantly witnessed by those young men of 
character and standing, who rise up and call him 
blessed for the part he took in f g their char- 
acters and moulding their destiny. He continu- 
ed in this good work until the Sabbath 
to his eighty-fifth birth-day; and only resi it 
at that period from imperious necessity. We find 
the following entry in his journal: ‘‘ Sabbath, 
Jan. 1, 1866.—Attended Sabbath-school, as usu- 
al; and, owing to my infirmities and loss of* eye- 
sight, have this day: resigned my position as. 
teacher, and given my photograph to each mem- 


finition of Calvinism includes nearly the | venture to predict the occurrence οὗ similar | ber of my class. 


entire creed of an evangelical Arminianism ; 


signs on co nding rows of the wall— 


At this time he took a formal farewell of the 


and an Arminian’s confession of faith will, | signs which conjointly with those now dis- | school. The scene was most touching, and all 


to a Calvinist, prove him to be not far from 
the faith of the “‘ elect.” Even the dogma 
of predestination, which Arminians totally 
reject, as pn ap and applied by πων 
Calvinists, will be readily accepted by intel- 
ligent Arminians as identical with things ap- 
proved by themselves, but called by other 
names, and set forth in more felicitous terms. 
Both Calvinists and Methodists believe alike 
in the sovereignty of God and the free 
agency of man. the former class err by 
overpressing the former idea, the latter need 
to be careful lest they so disproportionately 
extend the idea of human freedom as to ex- 
clude the divine Efficiency from a most im- 

rtant department of His dominions, A 
frosier logic, tempered with an enlightened 
charity, would go vey far towards harmon- 
izing these apparently antagonistic and ir- 
reconcilable points of doctrine. 


Foreign. 
The Bible and the Service of Song in Spain. 


A correspondent thus writes from Madrid, 
to the Christian World: 

Upon the 
of arhedite ame pesca 
ed martyrdom during the time of the Sp 
Inquisition, and μά ἦν has lately been e 
vated, stands a man of faith with the Bible 
in his hand, and offers one of the Gospels of 
the New Testament fora halfpenny. Ina few 
hours hundreds are bought, and all the half- 
pence are laid out in bread and meat for the 
poor Spaniards. 

Your readers will also be 
that a large distribution of t 

effected at the fair of San Isidro, near 

Madrid, where a yas | 


68, ta, 
sold 


Palace amounts now to considerably 


covered may contain not only a full explana- 
tion of their own purport, but also solve 
perhaps some other vital question regarding’ 
the plan of the whole building.” . 

The Mohurram in Bombay. 

As understood in this country, one of the 
chief objects of religion is to provide men 
with amusement, A pasta Ba a portion of 
our population have been this week aban- 
doning themselves to the wildest buffoon- 
ery, the rest looking on and enjoying it; 
and all in the name of religion. It eg sad 
the Mohurrum week, a festival commemora- 
tive of the death of two Mohammedan saint 
soldiers, and which one would consequen 
expect to be characterized by sorrow an 
prin ἡ τ + Imitation tombs are indeed 
erected here and there all over the island ; 
but no more extravagant buffoonery was 
ever enacted at aify penny theatre than that 
which has been going on day and night 
about these taboots. Men and. boys with 
their naked bodies painted yellow and black 


very & ag where lie the remains ᾿ 


were melted to tears 

Friday, January 6th, the day previous to his 
eighty-fifth birth-day, we find the following en- 
try in his journal: ‘‘ My Sabbath-school -class 
spent this evening with me, and presented me 
their photographs in a group, set in a handsome 
frame, as a memento of their friendship. A very 
pleasing interview.’’ Thus our aged brother at 
that time severed his formal connection with our 
school ; but his heart was still there, and he con- 
tinued to take a deep interest in all its affairs un- 
til his death. . 

Reflect, my friends, for a moment upon his 
abiding fidelity as a Sabbath-school teacher. He 
remained faithful at his = until he was eighty- 
five years old, and then left only because he was 
literally worn out in the cause. His example is 
worthy of all ‘praise, and should be imitated by 
us all. We should resolve to wear out at our 
several posts of duty, or die with the harness on. 

As a ruling elder bis services were greatly val- 
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The Farmer's | Department. 


CARE OF THE HORSES. 


vy loads on the farm. tin tooding, is 


too low, with damaged or 
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ori soundness’ in a horse. 


We know of horses now, that have been 
out of their ‘‘teens” more than ten years, 
that are smooth and i sound in wind 
and limb. They are in 


real pleasure to hold reins behind such 
animals, because they are:old acquaintances, 
are long and well-tried servants, and one 
feels sate himself, and feels that his family is 
safe, in driving them. 

The complicated structure of the horse, 
and the artificial life which he lives; are 
matters which every good master will con- 
sider. Ina carer 5 state he would rarely, 
if ever, indulge in an exercise which would 
cause the perspiration to drip from his sides 
or trickle down his haunches. But this is 
no unusual occurrence under our hands, and 
too often when he isin this condition, he is 
made to stand still, uncovered, in a cutting 
blast that penetrates to the very bone, check- 
ing the healthy action of the skin, stopping 
the pores, and thus inducing disease in one 
form or another. 

On _ μὰ τος he is Aan 5 “γῇ with the 
same culpable negligence. He is Ὁ 
overloaded, and after taxing all his aude to 
take the load to its destination, stands un- 
covered in the cold north wind until the 
load is discharged. This process goes on 
through the day, or for many days ; heating 
and suddenly cooling the system, until the 
animal powers are so weakened that fevers, 
cramps, catarrhs, or permanent colds and 
coughs are seated so as never to be removed ! 
No wonder that eight out of every ten horses 
that pass us are lame or diseased in some 
way. A sudden cold applied to the skin of- 
ten brings on a derangement of the func- 
tions of the system which ends in what is 
called a surfeit. 

As there must be several yearsin the life 
of a horse when he will béan expense to 
his owner, it is desirable that his usefulness 
be continued at as late a period as possible. 
This may be done by observing the forego- 
ing suggestions, and many a valuable servant 
be continued for years beyond the period 
when it is supposed he becomes unprofit- 
able.”—New England Farmer. 


Tae Prorzr ΤΙΜῈ Τὸ Cur Grass.—As 
the season of haying approaches, the ques- 
tion as to the proper time to cut grass is re- 
vived. Some say let it get ripe, then mow ; 
others, when it is in bloom, which coincides 
with the experience of the best farmers. 
Mr. Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture, remarks, 
that when the season of flowering is over 
the nutritive constituents of the grass 
into woody fiber, and thus part with their 
flesh-forming substances in the shape of 
starch and sugar. Meadows in which the 
grass is left standing till the fibers become 
bleached or dried toa brown color, su ply 
much less nourishment to stock than those 
cut in a green state, whilea greater propor- 
tion is wasted by the stock in the process of 
f . Some years ago, before the intro- 
duction of the mower, ers with a hun- 
dred acres of meadow ground could not pro- 
cure help sufficient to cut all their grass at 
᾿ς p+ lpr but Por difficulty no 

onger exists, consequently late mowing is 
the result of hadalindaner a disbeliet in 
the deteriorating effects of an over-ripenin, 
of the grasses before cutting. Timothy pon 
other grasses when dead ripe are very little 
better for improving stock in the Winter 
than oat straw. 


Horticctturat Huts ror June. — The 
growth of weeds should be constantly pre- 
vented. Keep the soil perfectly clean and 
mellow wherever young trees grow. Mulch 
the surface well rs newly πον 
cherry trees, to prevent the common disaster 
of their dying at midsummer. Mulch other 


young trees, where the ground cannot be 
cultivated to advantage ; but remember that 


the best mulching, in most cases, is the coat- Ὁ 


ing of fine pulverized earth made by constant 
cu an ὐαροομὴν where this can be ac- 
complished by horse er. 

Continue to rub off the starting shoots on 
the stocks of fruit trees that were budded 
last Summer or grafted this Spring, and tie 
up the new shoots where they need it. It is 
not yet too late to stake young trees in the 
nursery row, to render them straight. 


To Maxe 4 Batxy Horsz Draw. —In 
India, where a horse can and will not draw, 
instead of whipping or burning him, as is 
frequently the practice in more civilized 
countries, they quietly get a rope, and at- 
taching it to one of the fore feet, one or two 
men take hold of it, and advancing a few 

ahead of the horse, pull their best. 
Ko matter how stubborn the animal may be, 
a few doses of such treatment effect a per- 
fect cure. 


Scientific and Useful. 


Cast-Iron Stove. 


At a recent meeting of the French Acade- 
my of Science, a report was presented from 
the committee appointed to inquire into the 
alleged insalubrity attending the use of cast- 
iron stoves. Extensive experiments had:been 
made, and the results arrived at were, first, 
that all heating apparatus made of metal, and 
all stoves made of castiron, give off while in 

ity of carbonic acid ; sec- 


ἱ 3 
i Hf ‘bon th Ci ὍΝ 
i wy Apt ἢ thus gen: may, 

in confined locdlitice, become ver, 


they derived enormous profits, The territory 
in which this precious artiche is found is 44 
miles in len, 


its weight, and is performed by means of 
wheels which make 2,500 revolutions per 
The Dust we Breathe. 


Exercise. 

Asarule, food which is best enjoyed is 
best digested. Just so exercise which is 
most agreeable is usually the most beneficial. 
In selecting methods of exercise, every indi- 
vidual should be guided by his own individ- 
ual tastes. It is better to change frequently 
from one exercise to another. It is well even 
to consult our whims and our varying moods. 
Above all things, we should strive to prevent 
our exercise: , becoming a dry, hard, 
mechanical routine. The heart should go 
with the muscles. 4 
The Use of Petroleum Spreading. 

It is stated in a commercial report from 
Epirus, that American petroleum is now 
taking its place among the regular imports 
of the country. It is taken from England 
by sailing vessels to Corfu in rectangular tin 
cases of five gallons each ; from Corfu it is 
sent across in country boats, and itis fetch- 
edto Janina from the coast on horsebaek. 
The tin cases are packed by eights in wood- 
en boxes, two of which make a horse load. 
The petroleum is sold at about a dollar a 
gallon. It is used exclusively for light, and 
special lamps for it of a cheap kind are im- 

orted from Germany. It is said to last 
half again as long as olive oil, which is a 
fraction dearer, and gives moreover a clear- 
er and more steady light. 


Cork. 


It may not be generally known that cork 
is not indigenous, but is the soft, elastic 
bark of a species of oak that grows abund- 
antly in the southern part of France, Spain, 
and Italy. When the tree is fifteen years 
old the barking is commenced, and is re- 
peated at intervals of eight years, the bark 
improving with every operation. The cork 
is strip’ from the tree in July and Au- 
gust ; it is then piled up in water under heavy 
stones to flatten it, after which it is fire- 
dried and packed into bales for exportation. 
The cork-cutters divide the sheets of cork 
in narrow strips, and after cutting them the 
proper length, round them with a thin 
sharp-bladed knife into a cylindrical form. 
Spanish black is prepared from the burned 
parings of cork ; and suberic acid is obtain- 
ed from it by the long-continued action of 
nitric acid. The cork-tree and the uses of 
its bark were known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans.—Harper. 

Iron vs. Water. 


Large masses of cast-iron may be easily 
split by drilling holes in them, and filling 
with water. A steel plug being inserted as 
a piston, ashort quick blow with a light 
steam- er causes the water to exert a 
pressure in all directions sufficient to burst 
the mass. A plate 2914 inches thick was 
thus split like a block of ice ; and the pieces 
Soy twenty to thirty feet by the immense 

orce. 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
For restoring Gray Hair to its natural 
Vitality and Color, 

A dressing which is at once agreeable, healthy, and effec- 
tual for preserving the hair. Faded or gray hair is soon 
restored to its original color with the gloss and freshness of 
youth. Thin hair is thickened, falling hair checked, and 
baldness often, though not always, cured by its use. No 
thing can restore the hair where the follicles are destroyed, 
or the glands atrophied and decayed. But such as remain 
can be saved for usefulness by this application. Instead of 
fouling the hair with a pasty sediment, it wil keep it clean 
and vigorous. Its occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or falling off, and consequently prevent bald- 
ness. Free-from those deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and injurious te the huir, the 
Vigor can only benefit but not harm it. If wanted merely 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be fotind so desirable. Containing neither 
oil nor dye, it does not soil white cambric, and yet lasts 
long on the hair, giving it a rich glossy lustre and ἃ gratefu 
perfume. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. AYER ἃ CO. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
LOWELL, MASS. 

PRICE $1. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEW- 

G MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and is the 
only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sola 
for less than $40. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and user are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. 
Full — Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 


A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 
The Tennesseean in Persia 


381 pages, 12mo, tinted paper, richly illustrated. $1 75. 


Ἔ mT W. Manss, for ten 
at Mosul, on the River Tigris, 
Nineveh. In a very vivid style 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS 


which marked the life and death of the Rev. βάσει, Aup- 
East Tennessee, one of the noblest and most 


PERSIA AND KOORDISTAN. 
TWENTY-NINE ENGRAVINGS & MAPS 


add td its value. It is bea bound, and finely print- 
ed on tinted paper. Let those wish 


G BOOK, 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK, 
A PROFITABLE BOOK, 


in Persia.” To insure its 


send for “The Tennesseean 
sale the made low, $1 75. Sent by mail for this 


price is 


a@p-Catalogues mailed without charge, on application. 
Address orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION. COMMITTEE, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gardens, 
pon Oye Cheese — and many 
rivers, by the use of the 


to. of 

cogent en τα 
time, and defied the fiercest 
perfect 


THE EVANGELIST: THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1869. 


Wheaton Female Seminary, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The Fall term will commence September 9. to contunue 
14 woeks. Application may be made to H. COBB, Esq,., or, 
during term time, to Mrs. Ο. α. METCALF, Principal. 


A CARD. 


A record of the Watches produced at the Waltham Manu- 
factory may be not improperly prefaced with a brief men 
tion of the considerations which induce us to press them 
upon the attention of intelligent watch buyers. 


Fifteen years’ snccessfal experience justifies us in claim- 
ing for th ‘vam Watches peculiarities of excellence 
which place tum above all foreign rivalry. The system 
which governs their construction is their most obvious 
source of merit. The sub titution of machinery tor hand 
labor has been followed not only by greater simplicity, but 
by 8 precision in detail, and accuracy and uniformity in 
their time-keeping qualities, which by the old methods of 
manufacture are unattainable. 


The application of machinery to watch-making has, in 
fact, wrought a revolution in the main features of the busi- 
ness. In conjunction with enlarged power of production, 
it has enabled us to secure the smoothness and certainty 
of movement which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. Instead of a feeble, sluggish, vari - 
able action, the balance, even under the pressure of the 
lightest mainspring, vibrates with a wide and free motion. 
The several grades of watches have more than a gener al 
resemblance each to its pattern ; they are perfect in their 
uniformity, and may be bought and sold with entire conf - 
dence as to the qualities we assign to them. 


These general claims to superiority are no longer contest- 
ed. An English watchmaker, in a recent lecture before the 
Horological Institute of London, describing the result of 
two months’ close observation at the various manufactories 
in the United States, remarks in reference to Waltham : 
“Ὁ leaving the factory, I felt that the manufacture of 
watches on the old plan was gone.” Other foreign makers , 
some of them eminent, have publicly borne the same testi- 
mony. They admit that the results aimed at in Europe by 
slow and costly processes are here realized with greater cer- 
tainty, with an almost absolute uniformity, and at a cost 
which more than compensates for the difference betwe en 
manual labor in the Old World and the New. 


But we assert for the Waltham Watches more than a gen- 
eral superiority. Their advantages, in respect of quality 
and price, over English and Swiss watches, are not more 
marked than are their advantages over the products of oth- 
er American manufactories. These are positive in their 
character, and are the natural consequences of the prece- 
dence we acquired in the trade, and the proportions to 
which our manufactory has attained. No industrial law is 
better established than that which cheapens the cost of an 


| article in proportion to the magnitude of its production. 


The extent of our establishment— the éombination of skilled 
labor on an extensive scale, with machinery perfec t and 
ample—enables us to offer watches at lower rates than those 
of any other manufacturer. The aggregate of profit is the 
end kept in view—not the profit on any single watch. And, 
acting on this principle, with reduced cost of production 
and an ever-widening demand, our watches are offered at 
prices considerably below the watches of other American 
makers, comparing quality with quality. Our an nual man- 
ufacture is doubie that of all other makers in this country 
combined, and much larger than the entire manufa cture of 
England. 


The conditions which make this cheapness possible are 
also favorable to the excellence of our work. Our artisans 
long ago ceased to be novices. Time and effort, under a 
superintendence which combines the subtleties of science 
with the strength of practical skill, have produced a body 
of artisans whose efficiency is for the time preéminent. W ὁ 
have the best workers in every department that are availy- 
ble—workers whose expertness and experience would be 
alone sufficient to secure for Waltham its high position . 
Among other tributary causes may be stated the readiness 
with which each succeeding invention and improvemen t 
has been tested, and if approved, adopted. We are alw ays 
ready to examine whatever experience, or art, or skill ma y 
suggest, but we adopt nothing until experiments have de- 
monstrated its excellence. In pursuance of this rule, w e 
have brought to our aid all the mechanical improvements 
and valuable inventions of the last fifteen years, whethe r 
home or foreign in their origin. We have thus acquire ἃ 
the exclusive possession of the best and most valuable im- 
provements now known in connection with watch-making, 
and secured for the Waltham factory a force and complete- 
ness not shared by any similar establishments in the world . 


These constant efforts to perfect in all ways, and by all 
means, both the machinery of the factory and the construc- 
tion of our watches, have placed within our means the pro- 
duction of a greater variety in grade and finish than other 
Ameriean makers have attempted. In the manufacture of 
very fine watches we have no competitor in the United 
States and only very few in Europe. 


The various styles of these watches have undergone the 
severest trials in the service of Railway Engineers, Conduc- 
tors,and Expressmen, the most exacting class of watch 
wearers, and the presence of over 409,000 Waltham Watch- 
es in the pockets of the people is the best proof of the pub- 
lic approval, and must be accepted as conclusive of their 
superiority by discriminating watch-buyers, especially so 
since the important matter of price is also very greatly in 
favor, being at least 25 per cent. cheaper, quality for quali- 
ty, than those made elsewhere in the United States. 


An illustrated description of the watches made by the 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, wili be sent to any ad- 
dreas on application, 


In addition to a description of the watches, the pamphl et 
contains much other useful intormation to watch-buyers. 
AS THESE WATCHES ARE FOR SALE BY 
; ALL RESPECTABLE JEWELLERS, THE 
COMPANY DECLINE ALL OR- 
DERS FOR SINGLE 
WATCHES. 


For facts and all other information, address 


ROBBINS ἃ APPLETON. 
General Agents, 


182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


B.W MERRIAM ἃ CO.. 


577 BROADWAY, 
NEAR PRINCE STREET, OPPOSITE NIBLO’S 
OFFER OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ELEGANT AND FASHIONABLE 


LOOKING GLASSES 


in America, at prices 
GREATLY REDUCED. 


Sel 


Wholesale Buyers supplied with every article pertaining tc 
the trade at 


LOWEST PRICES. 
rE RR 
VINEGAR, 227,222 trom cider, wine, Molasses, 

Sorghum in 10 hours, without using 

For t 

pa Rs come, ciroulars, &c., address F. 1. Sage, Vine- 


Music Publishers. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 
CHICKERING & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


We this day issue a Naw Caratoaus, in which we print 
our veBY Lowesr Prices, and from which we make no 
Discounts ok Devzation whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THE VERY BEST 
Pianos which can be manufactured, and at the very Low- 
gst Prices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


Poaswoop Fuut-Sizep SquaRE Pranos, 
7 Octave, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars, 


Our reputation as the Fimsr MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
CountRy being fully established, and the SuPERIORITY oF 
oun INSTRUMENTS being acknowledged by the VonunTARY 
TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS COUNTRY AND 
Evrore, and the Awarps oF THE HIGHEST RECOMPENSES 
OVER ALL COMPETITION, at the different Industrial Exhibi- 
tions of Europe and America, we are confident that at the 
Prices upon our New List, our Pianos will be found to be 
THE CHEAPEST, and we solicit a comparison of our Prices 
with those of any other Fimst-Ciags Manvuracrurers, after 
allowing the Discounts which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the past rorry- 
SEVEN Years, to make the VERY BEST POSSIBLE InsTRU- 
MENTS in every respect. Our rules are: NEVER TO SACRI- 
FICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE TO ECONOMY oF Manvrac- 


WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
: Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. 

Our PRICES are set as Low as they possibly can be to in- 
sure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, and the VERY BEST 
Quality OF Mareriats used in every branch of the busi- 
ness. 

EvERY PIANO MADE BY Us IS FULLY WARRANTED, and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a surgRionrry for the CHICKERING PI- 
ANOS OVER ALL OTHERS MADE, we would call special at- 
tention to Taz Perrgor EVENNESS OF THE ScALEs through. 
out the ENTrRE REGISTERS. 

THE SINGING QuaLiry oF TONE, 80 favorably noticed by 
all the GREAT ARTISTS. 

THE PowER AND Quatity oF Tonz, DELIcacy oF ToucH, 
PERFECTION OF THE MECHANISM, DURABILITY AND GENER- 
AL EXCELLENCE OF WORKMANSHIP, AND BEAUTY oF Fix 


 CHICKERING ἃ SONS, 


11 East 14th st., 
NEW YORE. BOSTON. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


246 Washington{st., ᾿ 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 144 and 146 Broadway. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
FRED’K SCHROEDER, Asst. Secretary. 


MINTURN POST, M.D., 
ISAAC L. KIP, M.D. 
6. 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 


HON. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
HON. HENRY E. DAVIES 


Medical Examiners. 


x 


Cash Assets over Thirty-two Million Dollars. 


Ὁ 


STATEMENT OF 
Every Life Insurance Co. doing business in New York, 


Having over 10,000 Policie 


Dec. 31, 1868. 
Total Income in 


Mutual Life, New York. 
New York Life 
Manhattan 
Knickerbocker . 
Equitable 


-_ 
Bal 
σὺ 

Seas 


C2 BO 
SS 


ESE 


New England Mutual.. 
Mutual Benefit, N. J... 
Connecticut Mutual.... 
Union Mutual, Maine .. 
Charter Oak eves 
Aitna Life, Connecticut. 
Massachusetts Mutual.. 
Phenix Mutual 


OD ee 


SO et CD 


2,417,244 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an ac- 


companiment, owing to its uliar, sympathetic, mellow 
yet rich singing qualities and powerful tone. 


τ. 8. G hingte 
8. P, CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. €. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice-Admiral U. 8. Navy. 


, Edi Advocate, N. Y. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 
Rev. JOHN COOKMAN, Bedford-St. M. E. church, N. ¥. 
Rey. A. COOKMAN, W: , Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger, 
The best manufactured, warranted for six years. Pianos to 
let, and rent applied if 
ceived for the same. 


0; and melodeons to Sabbath 0015 and churches 
discoun’ 


at a liberal it. Send for illustrated price list. 


F. G. SMITH ἃ CO., 
Late Supt. for, and successor to, WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. Sura. 


NEW SCALE ΡΙΑΝΟΒ, 
With Iron Frame, Ο Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
The best Manufactured ;, Warrant 
best Man 3; Wa 
makers, at reduced prices for Cash, 
same to let, and rent allowed, if 
stalments received. Illustrated 
ond-hand Instruments at great 
Broadway, New York. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 


Only patentees and manufacturers of the celebrated Decker 


Brothers’ 
PIANOS, 
91 Bleecker street, one block west of Broadway, New York 
RAVEN & BACON, 
(Established 1829.) 


Manufacturers of Grand and Square Pianos. 
Warerooms, No. 646 Broadway, N. Y. 
We are offering our instruments at greatly reduced 


for 6 years. 
5 of six’ first class 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


bie LEAVE DEPOTS foot of 23d street and foot of 
Chambers street, as follows, viz: 


South. 

New and ee ἐνωρύσε 
to this train, whl wg my 
without 

Way Train, , tor Grey- 
court and intermediate sta- 
tions. 

For Hackensack, Piermont, 

Monsey. 


and 

For Paterson. 

Express Mail, for Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and all points West and 
South. 

Sleep’ Coaches attached 

from New York to Mead- 
ville and from Susquehan- 
na to Buffalo. 
Way Train, Daily, for 
Jervis and intermediate 
. stations. 

12: For Hackensack & Paterson. 

F For Piermont and Monsey. 


Daily, for Paterson. 
wi 


KEE EEE 


8 in force December 31, 1868, 


1868. 


4,755,418 | 214.749 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Issued 5,458 more Policies in 1868 than any other Company. 
Has 5,161 more policies in force than any other Company. 
Total Income $4,477,071 more than any other Company. 


Total Assets $8,348,243 more than any 


other Company. 


Dividends paid in 1868 $1,350,825 more than any other Company. 
Ratio of Total Outgo to Income from 4 to 20 per cent. lower than any other 


Company. 


DECORATED 


Marble Mantels 


1269 BROADWAY, 
Between Thirty-first & Thirty-second streets, 


NEW YORE. 


The Middlefield Fire and Build- 
ing Stone Company 
Are extensively engaged in the manufacture of 


Elegant Colored Marble Mantels, 
Wainscoting Columns, 
Pilasters, Furniture Tops, &c., &c., 


From white marble so stained as to exactly represent 


The Choicest Foreign Marbles 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Also all οἱ 


THE ANTIQUE MARBLES. 


These representations are 80 perfect as to 
defy the closest scruliny, having all the richness 
and sparkle of the marbles they so exactly rep- 
resent, 

Their warerooms, office, &c., are filled up 
in the richest and most tasteful: manner, show- 
ing what effect can be produced from these beau- 
tiful marbles, : 


BUILDERS OF ELEGANT BUILDINGS, 
ARCHITECTS, 


And People of Refined Taste 


Generally, are solicited to call and examine their work. 
Agents to sell the Home Suutrie Srwm 


de higher ppm pes 

τ every 

chine ever invented. Price $25. 
for circular. 


HatcH FooTERce 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IX 


Government Securities, Gold, ees, 


No. 12 Wall Street, ΝΟΥ. 
cqmeuicninastichaenstntiianematiamasianiitsciamsuainsisiiis ET OOO: 


‘|ROPER CALORIC ENGINE 
oh 


No water used. Cannot 
gineer required. 49 


‘CO 
SrnEET New Yor. 


MAGEEP’S . 
ELEVATED DOUBLE OVEN 


RANGES. 


BRICK AND PORTABLE 


FURNACES. 


Stoves of Every Description 
Manufactured and Sold by 


J. W. LANE & CoO., 


244 Water Street, New York. 
Send for circular. Special Terms to Clergymen. 


Waltham Watches 


FULLER ἃ 00., 
(Late Μ. E. CHAPMAN ἃ CO.,) 


25 John Street, New York. 


Solid Gold and Silver Watches sent by express to be paid 
for on delivery, after examination. A certificate of genuine- 
ness and guarantee sent with each watch. Send for illus 
trated price list. 


“BERRIAN” 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 


HARDWARE. 


LARGE ADDITIONS TO THE STOCK 
BY BECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
CUTLERY, SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, &c. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Quinby Institute, 
a whic 


———$?$ rr 
ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


Affords superior advantages as a thorough: anda 
for a circular to the ee 


91 and 93 VESEY Street, © 
(P. O. Box 5643,) vis οι a eee 


| eevee prompty, 99 wR gg τ 
AT CARGO PRICES. —- 


Hew Publications. 


Tae Drvive Human IN THE INCARNATE AND 
Wrrrrex Worp ; ‘and Thoughts on 
the Atonement Qlder than the Creeds. ¥ 
a member of the New York Bar. A. DF. 


h & Co. 

Sean in an earnest and vig- 
orous style: ‘The suthor belongs to the 
Robertson school on the subject of Inspira- 
tion, and to the Bushnell school on the sub- 
ject of Atonement. Not that he implicitly 
follows these or any other as authority, but 
his views very nearly approximate to those 
which they have put forth. 

He assails the theory of verbal inspiration, 
and holds that the canon of Scripture was 
determined. by fallible men, and that it is 
pervaded by a human and fallible element. 
He rejects the doctrine that identifies in- 
spiration with genius, asserting a divine ele- 
ment in the Sacred Books, yet an element 
which oonsists also with the introduction of 
Scientific errors and mistakes. 

On the subject of Atonement he is at issue 
with scholastic theologians, professors and 
creeds. He has much to say which indicates 
evangelical sympathies, but it is evident that 
there are departments and bearings of the 
subject which he has not fully considered. 
He carries altogether too far his scheme for 
resolving the “‘expiatory” terms and lan- 
guage of the Bible into a non-expiatory sig- 
nificance, and he imputes views to those who 
use and apply those expiatory terms which 
they would be prompt to disavow. His evi- 
dent and avowed object is to disarm and 
overcome skepticism by a more reasonable 
presentation of Bible doctrine, but we are 
confident that after all is said, the ‘‘ offence 
of the cross ”’ will still abide. 

4 


Tae Orrice anD WorK OF THE CHRISTIAN 

x. By James M. Hoppin, Profes- 

sor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 
in Yale College. Sheldon & Co. 

In this. goodly 8vo, we have a valuable 
contribution from Prof. Hoppin tq the cause 
of ministerial training and usefulness. He 
combines the consideration of two elements, 
equally important and essential to ministe- 
Tial success—preparation for the pulpit, and 
qualifications for pastoral duty. Each of 
these is treated with considerable fulness 
of detail and in proper proportions. 

The topics discussed are the History and 
Art of Preaching, the Analysis of a Sermon, 
Géiieral Principles of Rhetoric, Invention 
and Style, the Pastoral Office, and the Pas- 
tor in his several Relations—to his own intel- 
lectual and moral culture, to society, to the 
Church, and to the care of souls. 

Differing on some points from his prede- 
cessors who have discussed these subjects, 
Prof. Hoppin presents his views with much 
clearness and order, and his remarks are 
sensible, just, and pertinent. Persons in the 
course of preparation for the ministry will 
meet here with many valuable suggestions 
which may contribute not a little to, their 
future influence and success. Not a few 
ministers have failed, partially at least, from 
neglecting points which are here presented 
and insisted on. 

The author is a Congregationalist, but his 


book is without denominational bias, and. 


indicates an extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of the general subject. 


JzEsvs THE Wary ; or the Child’s Guide to Hea- 
ven. By Rey. Edward Payson Hammond, 
M.A. os. Nelson & Sons, 52 Bleecker 
street. 


Here we have a neat little volume of searce 
a hundred pages, on tinted paper with occa- 
sional illustrations, and binding to match the 
whole, which cannot but prove useful in teach- 
ing little children how to find Jesus, which is 
the author's object. Sketches and incidents of 
travel in the Holy Land and elsewhere, hap- 
_ py references to, or quotations from the 
Scriptures, are intermingled with appropri- 
ate sentiments in original and selected verse, 
and letters from converted children, in such 
@ way as to impress youthful readers, and in- 
deed those of mature years, and lead them 
to a lively trust in the Saviour. 


Tae American Woman’s Homz. By Catha- 
rine ἘΠ, Beecher, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. J. B. Ford & Co. 


This handsome 12mo of 500 pages discuss- 
ΘΒ many topics very essential to domestic 
comfort and to the order and health as well 
as the moral welfare of the household. The 
structure and furnishing of the dwelling, 
ventilation, care of health, diet, clothing, 
management of servants, training of chil- 
dren, home duties and amusements, are 
among the leading topics which are here dis- 
cussed. The book contains many valuable 
suggestions which should be duly weighed 
by those on whom the care of household du- 
ties fests. It is written from the stand- 
point of Christian duty, and must exert a 
healthful influence on family training. It 
is quite profusely illustrated. 


Exnuy Dovanas ; or, A Year with the Camer- 
ons. ByT.R.Y. A.D. F. Randolph ἃ 


An unpretending volume, not the less mer- 
itorious that it does not aspire to a sensation- 
alrank. It traces the quiet operation of 
Christian principles in daily life, revealing 
the beauty of piety and Christian aims, and 
presenting living exemplars of Christian 
duty. 


These sketches of European travel are a 
posthumous volume, edited by the brother 
of the author. They are written in a spright- 
ly and pleasant style, and to a considerable ex- 
tent deal with matters in which travellers will 
feel ἃ special interest. Social life and popu- 
lar-usages are noted, as well as beautiful and 
attractive or historical scenes, The book is a 
12mo of over 300 pages. 

Harper & Brothers also issue in a thick 
ὅνο, “ee cover, ἃ new edition of Thacke- 
ray’s “e 


CARE CAST UPON THE Lorp. By the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D. 


We are glad to notice that Mr. Randolph 
(770 Broadway,) has issued a cheap edition 
of this comforting and faith-inspiring essay. 
The author dedicates it “ To the Great Com- 
pany of the careful and troubled whose 
faith is feeble, and whose burdens are too 
heavy for them.” 


A Book For Szssrons anD Pastors. 

Messrs. Randolph & Co. issue a Duplicate 
Certificate book, which has been arranged 
by Rev: Wm. T. Beatty, and is well design- 
ed to be serviceable in securing accuracy in 
church statistics. It contains certificate of 
church membership with letters of dismis- 
sion, so arranged that as each is torn off it 
can be noted on the marginal point of the 
leaf, after the manner of a check-book. 

The same house also issue a Visiting book, 
which pastors will find eminently useful, so 
arranged by means of blanks as to facilitate 
a complete and accurate pastoral record. 


Quauity. Foce’s Ory Lzpezr. Henry Hoyt, 
Boston. 


A story illustrating the strength ef Chris- 
tian principle, to resist temptation. The 
story is prettily told and the book neatly 
printed. 


Prmary Trurss or Reuicion. By Thomas 
~ Clark, D.D., LL.D. D. Appleton ἃ 
0. 


This is a popular treatise by Bishop Clark 
of Rhode Island, on the existence and char- 
acter of God, and the evidences and claims 
of a divine revelation. It is well adapted to 
meet the wants of a large class of minds that 
have been shaken by doubts and are unsettled 
in their religious belief. The book is writ- 
ten in a clear and popular style, and except 
on some minor points will be acceptable to 
all who maintain the fundamental truths of 
revealed religion. It is a 16mo of a little 
over 300 pages. ᾿᾿ 


Wavertey Novets. Illustrated edition. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Two more volumes of the series of Waver- 
ley have been issued by the Appletons, in 
uniform style with their predecessors. Each 
contains four volumes in one. Among the 
eight before us are the Heart of Midlothian, 
Woodstock, Fortunes of Nigel, Quentin Dur- 
ward &c. Each of these works is also issu- 
ed separately, in a cheap but neat edition 
in paper covers. Walter Scott’s works have 
stood the test ofa half century, and while 
generations of our modern novels have gone 
where they belong—to oblivion—his survive. 


Genera Catatoaus of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut. With the Constitution and Cat- 
alogue of the Pastoral Union. 


This catalogue gives the record of this In- 
stitute as having at the present time thirteen 
seniors, nine middles, and six juniors, twen- 
ty-eight in all. It contains also a Sketch of 
the Pastoral Union, with a list of members 
from the first. 


Hymns oF THE CuurcH. With Tunes. 
S. Barnes & Co. 


“In this handsome broad-paged 8vo of 
nearly 500 pages, we have over a thou- 
sand hymns, many of them delightfully fa- 
mniliar, as well as quite a number which are 
fresh and new. Several by Rev. Dr. Ray 
Palmer, appear here for the first time. The 
project of the book originated with Rev. 
Dr. Z. Eddy, and has been carried out by the 
Messrs. Thompson and Vermilye, the com- 
pilers. The musical portion—the tunes ac- 
companying the hymns, some of the chants 
excepted—has been arranged and edited by 
Mr. U. C. Burnap. The book. seems to us 
to be judiciously and tastefully compiled, 


Tae Dance or Mopzren Socrery. By W. C. 
Wilkinson. Oakley, Mason & Co. 


If any one wishes to see how modern fash- 
ionable dancing appears from a Christian 
point of view, they need only to peruse this 
little volume, earnestly and forcibly written. 
We commend it to those whose tastes or hab- 
its tend to warp their consciences and justi- 
fy pratices which straightforward Christian 
principle must condemn. The essay is re- 
published substantially from one of our 
American Quarterly Reviews, in which it ap- 
peared first some two years since. 


A. 


History oF ΕΒΟΡΕΑΝ Morats From Av- 
Gustus τὸ CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. 
Leckey. 2 vols. 8vo. D. Appleton & Co. 


This work, which has already attracted no 
little attention in England, is now issued in 
splendid style in this country. We intend 
to notice it somewhat critically hereafter. 


Temperance Hymn Boox. Compiled by J. 
N. Stearns, National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. 


A choice collection of over 1.0 songs and 
hymns adapted to familiar tunes, and appro- 
priate for temperance meetings. αὖ will of- 
ten be found acceptable and useful. 


A Srranpep Sur. By L. Cla.ke Davis. 
G. P. Putnam & Son. 


This is “‘ A Story of Sea and Shoge,” to} 
of stirring incidents. The characters as well 
as the scenes are apparently drawn from life. 
The book makes a 12mo of 175 pages, pa- 
per covers. 


Pror. J. M. Hoprry of Yale College has 
prepared a book on the ‘ Office and Work of 
the Christian Ministry.” It is the fruit of 
many years of study, and from its full and 
systematic character, as well as from the val- 
ue of its discussions and suggestions, it well 
deserves the attention of the Christian pub- 
lic. To be published by Sheldon ἃ Co., 
New York. 


—_— 


Tae Croup on THE Hearr. By A. S. Roe, 
author of ‘‘ A Long Look Ahead,” “‘ Time 
and Tide,” ‘‘ True to the Last,” &c. New 
York, G, W. Carleton. 


We have in this volume a vivid portrayal 
of the consequences which follow a single 
evil deed, and are led to see how the terrible 
remorse of a guilty conscience follows an in- 
dividnal ‘through life, and poisons every 
earthly{source_of happiness. 


THE EVANGELIST: THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1869. 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0, i 


Tae Vora on THE Rare. By Berthold 
Auerbach. 


Leypoldt. ἃ Holt have issued Part IV., 
the conclusion, of Auerbach’s popular story, 
translated by Bayard Taylor, Ὁ 
Corwin’s Nust Serres, 

Under this-title, A. F. Graves of Boston, 
issues three illustrated juvenile books, ‘Lit- 
tle Tot’s Lessons,” ‘‘ Birth-day Party,” and 
‘‘ Bessie and the Squirrels,” —which will fur- 
nish very pleasant reading for the junior 
members of the family. They are neatly 
put up in a paste-board box. 


THe New York Drmecrory. Mr. John F. 
Trow has just published his City Directory 


for the year ending May 1, 1870. Itis the} 80 


eighty-third of the series of local directories 
commenced by David Franks in the year 
1786, and annually issued since, with the sin- 
gle exception of the year 1788. The whole 
number of names in this directory is 189,- 
443, being an increase of 3692 over that of 
last year. 


The Hours at Home for July is promptly 
on hand. Travellers of the season will find 
it pleasant compan$ in the cars or at the 
hotel. A day on the other side of Jordan, 
by our Consul General of Syria; The Ro- 
mances of Arthur, by Professor Curtis ; A 
Knight in Armor, by Professor De Vere; 
Reminiscences of English Lawyers, by C. 
Limprieri ; Palestine Explorations, by Rev. 
H. L. Hubbell ; are among its good things, 
to say nothing of* Froude’s Address and 
continuation of serials. One of the most 
important articles of the number is ‘‘ The 
books we read,’ by our associate, Rev. J. G. 
Craighead. In his absence from the city, 
we take occasion to say that the article ex- 
presses the carefully considered views and 
convictions to which he hasbeen led by a 
somewhat lengthened editorial experience, 
and they are views and convictions which it 
becomes authors and publishers, as well as 
parents and teachers, to weigh seriously. 
The article is entitled to command general 
attention. 


The Eelectic for July is sumptuous in em. 
bellishments and contents. Guttenberg 1400 
-1468; and a fine portrait of Landseer and his 
connoisseurs, are the former; and Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies of the East ; The 
Nature of the Interior of the Earth; Cana 
Catholic Priest Contract Matrimony ; Rus- 
sia and the East ; The Council of Trent and 
the Council of the Vatican, a portion of the 
latter. Pelton, 108 Fulton street. 

The Atlantic for July furnishes the fol- 
lowing titles: The Drummer Ghost ; Birch 
Browsings; A Statue ; The Foe in the House- 
hold, V.; Thomas Crawford — a Eulogy; 
Gabrielle’ de Bergerac I.; Three Years as a 
Negro Minstrel ; The Restored Picture; Mar- 
rying a Pickpocket ; The Greek Goddesses; 
Our Inebriates; Harbored and Helped ; 
French and English Art-Writers. 

Packard’s Monthly for July opens with a 
justly severe article from Olive Logan on 
**The Nude Woman Question,” in which she 
denounces the prevalent exhibitions at our 
leading theatres. 

The Riverside Magazine for July leads off 
with an article on ‘‘ Snipe Shooting,” which 
is illustrated by Gastin Fay. It also gives a 
full treatise with diagrams, on *‘ How a sail- 
boat is built and rigged.”” The number fin- 
ishes with another of Andersen’s stories. 


The Galaxy’s article on ‘‘ Our Impending 
Chinese Problem” is timely. The writer fore- 
sees an immigration of Chinese which will 
be perfectly enormous, and that it will bring 
up delicate and difficult questions of race, 
customs, and of religion, but expresses full 
confidence in the capacity of our people to 
eliminate the dangers. But we must be up 
and doing. 


Lippincott’s Magazine has the first of An- 
thony Trollope’s new novel, the Vicar of 
Bullhampton. A piece of note, chiefly on 
account of its authorship, is the little poem 
of ‘‘Thorwald’s Lament,” by the late Ed- 
ward Everett. 


Appleton’s Journal, Monthly Part No. 3, 
price 50 cents, contains a large amount of in- 
structive matter, with fine illustrations, 


The Mother at Home, edited by Mrs. H. W. 
Beecher, and published by Hosford & Sons, 
56 Cedar street, is an excellent household 
monthly. The July number is the 7th. 

«-ὕὕ.... 6... 
The Southern Wheat and Cotton Crop. 

The wheat crop is now harvested or nearly 
so, in Georgia and the Carolinas. The cro 


is said to be a large one in the latter States, | @ 


while in Georgia it is represented as surpass- 
ing in quantity and quality any previous 
crop. A much larger area was sown than in 
previous years. 

The Charleston Courier says there can be 
no doubt that the young cotton has been in- 
jured by the cool Spring, but the injury has 
been greatest in South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and the northern parts of Missis- 
sippi, while the real cotton regions of the 
South, Georgia, Florida, Texas, Louisiana, 


and the southern parts of Mississippi and | hal 


Alabama, na ad = SO 867. 
the injury e entire crop will probabl: 

amount to about 10 per cent. The crop ot 
this year may therefore be estimated as fol- 
lows : Number of acres under cotton, 6,540, - 
000-; at 210 pounds per acre, 420 pounds per 
bale, 3,270,000 bales ; less injary to crop 
from cold at 10 per cent. 327,000 bales ; 


ly; but 


probable crop of 1869, 2,943,000 bales, pro- 
vided no other casulties occur to further re- 
duce the yield. 
— The first actual trip over the N 
= τ τὰν weleGrese Railroad Awe made by Prost 
ent Jo r, Chief inee 
Moore and others, on rl ως κάρυα 
— The Government has issued its last 
— to the be and Central Pacific rail- 
road companies, making a grand to 
over $60,000,000. ΜᾺ 
— Idlewild,” on the Hudson, th 
of the late N. B. Willis, has been are ae 
widow omas of Newburg’ 
¥., for $35,000. sa 2 ᾿. 


ἐδ Commies myriads of Grasshoppers have 
e their appearance on north 
eastern shores of Salt Lake, and are em 


inf ot Homann towards the city of the Des. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONETARY. 
_ Mowpay, June 21, 1869. 


At the sale of the Treasury gold on the 21st, 
bids were filed to the amount of $3,870,000; the 
highest bid was $136.76, and the lowest $136.03. 
The award of the entire million was made to Mar- 
vin Brothers & Co., at 136.76. The gold market 
opened weak at 1364, from which it declined to 
186, but upon the bid of § Ὃ cent. above the 
open market price for the million Government 
gold, aquick rush was made to the Gold Room, 
and the price was rapidly run up to 1874, though 
later reacting to 1878. The reason assigned for the 
advance was a vague report that after the first 
of July Mr. Boutwell would reduce his weekly 
sales to one million per week. 


Tur Stock Marker opened this week fairly 
steady, and declined until after the first Board, 
when the market became active and buoyant, 
the advance being equal to 1 to 4 cent. on the 
above rumor of prospective diminished sales of 
ld. New York Central ranged from 185j to 
1894; Michigan Southern from 102§ to 105; 
Northwestern common from 764 to 79; do. pre- 
ferred from 92 to 944; Rock Island from 114} to 
1163; Pacific Mail from 87 to 88§; the higher 
prices were not, however, sustained, and the mar- 
ket closed heavy anddepressed. Fort Wayne was 
notably strong, and advanced from 154 to 1558. 
The miscellaneous shares were dull but firm, 
Express shares showing little movement. 


Government Bonps opened onthe 31st full and 
lower, but owing to the upward tendency of gold 
advanced later in the day, closing,} to § # cent. 
better all around. advance, in considera- 
tion of a slight decline in the London market, 
gives evidence that the market is well sustained 
by parties who are independent buyers in the be- 
lief of higher prices, though few bonds were offer- 
ed. Currency 6s were in good demand at 106. 


Course of the Stock’ Exchange last Week, ending 
June 19, and compared with the prices of a year 
previous : 

June 20, 68. 
Amer. Gold Coin...... ss+e+s++eeeee- 1894 14034 
Old United States 5-20s of 1862. 
Consolidated 6-208 


k Island 
Michigan Southern....... 
Hudson River.........+. 
Northwestern 
Fort Wayne and Chi 
Cleveland and Pittsburg............ 
Read: 


4 


4@ 
187 34 (ὦ 162% 
++ 97 %@93% 


ing 

Northwestern pref 

Ohio and Mississippi............ 
Pacific Mail .....,... ee 
St. Paul preferred 

St. Paul common 

Toledo and Wabash,....... 
Mariposa preferred 


NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


Monpar P. Με, June 21, 1869. 


Breapsturrs — Opened the week, as on Satur- 
day, with an active market, mainly speculative, 
-and prices 10@15c higher, but closed quiet; sales 
21,000 bbis., including superfine Western, &c., 
at $5.20@5.60; extra State, &c., $6.35@6.65; 
bakers’ and family brands, $6.75@10.75. Rye 
flour firmer, and corn meal more active, mainly 
at $4 for common State. 


Grain. — Wheat market firmer, with export 
demand; sales 127,000 bush. at $1.45@1.464 for 
No. 2 Spring, and $1.50@1.52 for No. 1 do., to ar- 
rive and afloat; $1.50 for red Western; $1.58@, 
1.59 for amber Michigan; and $1.67 for white do. 
Rye quiet. Barley dull and nominal. Corn ic 
better and less active; sales 47,000 bush. at 
65@87c for new mixed Western, via canal, and 
85@89c for do. via railroad; 90c for yellow. 
Oats dull at 774@78c for Western afloat, and 
764c for do. in store. 


Eeas—Are firmly held; sales at 280 for West- 
ern, fresh. 


Hay.—The market was quiet, owing to the | th 


rainy weather. 
lots, 85c@ $1.10. 


Hors—Have been in but moderate demand at 
7@14c. 
Provisions.—Pork quiet; sales 400° bbls. at 


Shipping lots, 55@60c; retail 


199 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to 8 valuable patented improvement in 


Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks,|" 


by which those parts most subject to wear receive an eztra 
coat of Silver three times the usual thickness, viz: on the back 
of the handle, eel of the bowl, and points of forks, spoons, 
ἄς. 

This process adds three times to the durability of goods 


so plated, at an additional expense of only twenty per cent. | # 


abeve our standard plate. All Spoons and Forks stamped 
61847, Rogers Bros. XII.,’” and with our trade 
mark, are plated as above. : 

We also call attention to the New Patent 


Porcelain-Lined IcePitcher'| ἢ 


which is warranted more durable than any heretofore offer- 
ed, and is pronounced by Dr. 8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer 
of Massachusetts, and other eminent medical authorities, 
to be “perfectly free from anything poisonous or injurtous, and 
to preserve water pure,” which is not the case with Ice 
Pitchers not porcelain lined. 

We are also introducing a valuable novelty for a Baking 
Dish, which is Porcelain-Lined and fire-progf, with 
an elegant silver-plated Receiver, to be used when ready for 
the table, which will retain the heat at least twice as long as 
ordinary dishes. 


Our facilities for producing jine plated ware are unsur- ? 


passed. Having the largest manufactories of their kind in 


the world, and employing the most experienced workmen to | Oil Be: 


be found either in this country or Europe, we are enabled 
to offer the most complete assortment ot 


Electro-Plated Nickel Silver 


aND 


WHITE METAL 


Table and Communion Ware 


of every description to be found in this country. 
The above goods are for sale by the principal dealers in 
Silver-Plated Ware, and to the trade only, by the 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
199 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
And at the Manufactories, 


West Meriden, Conn. 


LB fe my DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 and 398 CANAL STREET, cor. Laight. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on $5 to $5000. 
_ Money deposited now will bear interest from July ist. 
ASSETS, $6,250,697 07. 


THE GREAT MAGAZINE DEPOT. 


THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


MAGAZINE CoO., 
116 Nassau St., New York, 


Pick! 
Macke 


: πϑξαϑι Figagea, 


: Raisins, Curran Wigs. Plums, and 
thn. oy ἘΣ pom Ἃ Dh feels anes. 
“οὐ A 


Sardine, 60; Green Fruits, 36 Ὁ ‘ct. 
seedless tala.” 


Have for sale 200 COMPLETE SETS of the leading Maga- | Cast 


zines and Reviews. 650,000 back numbers of 68 
and Reviews, and over 1000 different kinds from w. to 
necessary 
Steel-plate engravings, suitable tor 6 
Numbers of the English and American illustrated papers. 
No Library is complete unless it contains a full set of one 
or more of the and Reviews. 


Socios sae 
fair indicator of pul 


us the reader with a 

advancements made in the various branches of Art, Sci: 

ence, and Literature. The company are constantly receiy- 

ing additions to their immense stock, and are therefore 
to fillany es. We 


$32.87@33 for new mess; $32.50 for old do.; | large 


$26@26.50 for prime; and $28.25@28.50 for 
prime mess. Beef quiet. Tierce beef nominal. 
Beef hams steady. Cut meats firm at 13@13ic 
for shoulders, and 163@17}c for hams. Bacon 
lower; sales of city ice-cured at 164c. 


Larp — Dull; sales 350 tcs. at from 18@20c 
forNo. 1,to prime steam, and 20@20dc for kettle 
rendered. 


Burrer—Steady at 20@34c for Ohio, and 30@ 
86c for State. 

Cuersze— Heavy at 11@18%c. 

PrerrotsumM—Is drooping and unsettled. Crude 
16@16$c in bulk; refined, 500 bbls standard 
white sold on the spot at 30fc;, but generally 
held at 810. Naphtha nominal. 

Rice—Sales of 100 tes. Carolina, 84@8ie. 

Sxeps—Grass were dull and nominal at 13 


for clover, $3.75@4 for Timothy, and $2.6 
rough flax. 


14c 
for 


WASHINGTON RETAIL MARKET PRICES. 


Trade is fair at Washington Market. 
meats, fish, vegetables, and fruit are abundant, but 
poultry is very scarce and high, and prices com- 
pare favorably with those of last week. The fol- 
lowing are to-day’s quotations for the best quali- 
ties of family marketing: 

Butcners’ Msats.—Choice porterhouse steaks 
are selling at 30c \ oat sirloin, 25@28c; prime 
roasting pieces, 25@28c; stewing pieces, 12@15c; 
soup pieces, 10@12c; rumps of corned beef, 15@, 
186; veal forequarters, 14@18c; hindquarters, 20 

246: mutton forequarters, 1Ζ( 146; hindquar- 
ters, 18@20c; lamb forequarters, 22@25c; 
hindquarters, 30@35c; hams, 220; fresh pork, 
18c; salt pork, 18c; sausages, 176; tongues, $1@ 
1,25 eacis. 

Fish anp Oysrens.—Eels are selling at 15@18¢ 
Ἢ 1b; halibut, 18c; fresh mackerel, ,12@15¢e; 
pickerel, 10@12c; codfish, 8@10c; flounders, 8 
@10c; baddock, 8c; striped bass, 186; fresh sal- 
mon, 400 each; fluke, 106; oysters, 75c@$1 
hundred; pickled oysters, $2@3 Ὁ do.; clams, 
@75c; pickled clams, 40@80c Ὁ hundred. 

Burtar AND CuEBsE.—Choice Orange county 
butter is selling at 45@50c # 1b; prime State, 40 
(έδς; eka mein τ @40c; cooking but- 
r, 35¢; glis cheese, 25@28c; State 
cheese, 21@22c Ὁ 1b. ἔῃ. 

Froirs.—Strawberries are selling at 15@25c 
quart; oranges, 30@50 dozen; lemons, 1 
1éc @ do.; cranberries, 25c Ὁ quart; raisins, 15 

200 YP lb.; dates, 20c hes pineapples, 25 

50c each; bananas, 25@7 Ὁ dozen; cherries, 
12@1lbc ᾧ ἢ. 

ὙΕΘΕΤΑΒΙΕΒ --- Common potatoes, 75@88c 
“Ὁ cabbages, 10@15e YP heady BB 50c 

ozen; leeks, nels ? bunch; onions, 12@20c; 
asparagus, 20@25c Y bundle; green peas, 
f peck; tomatoes, 20c % quart; spinach, 1 
Ὁ half peck; radishes, 2c Ὃ bunch; salad, 4c ri 
head; squash, 10c each; beets, 10c Ὁ buuch; 
string beans, 30c peck. 
ph Fe 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Monpay P. M., June 21, 1969. 

Burves.—With 2981 fresh arrivals since Satur- 
day, making 6285 for the week, the market was 
slow at 124@1bic Ὁ b for poor to choice, with a 
few extras sold at 163c., which is a decline of near- 
ly ic Ὁ tb. since Monday, and &@4ec since Fri- 

ay. Not far from head remained unsold 
this evening. We quote extras at 154@15fec; 
ist aetee finan: εἰ μὰ 

; medium, es or - 
mon, 12@18«. ; ae 

Mitcn Cows—Are very dull at $50@90 for or- 
dinary to choice. εν = 
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Address A & E. Magazine Co., 116 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


MIDDLETOWN 


HEALING. 


SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most 
yet known in the shortest time, and are 
all diseases of the blood and skin ; cure all scrofulous affeo- 

Sree aig Tumors, Ulcerous 
and Cancerous Aff 2 


Constipation, Diarrhoea, Liver Complaint, Uterine. Ὁ τα 
and Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Ἡμρυμαὶ Femal 


Good | tion, 


monials of cures can be . SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Address 


GRAYS & CLARK, 
Middletown, Vermont. 
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Ice-Pitchers, 
BAKING DISHES, 


AND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE 


Meriden Britannia Co's Plated Ware, | 


FOR SALE BY 


6. COLLAMORE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF FINE CHINA, GLASS, &c., 


Rosi: 
Rosin, Ni 
Spirits Tu: 
LS—PButy : 0 
ale 


731 Broadway, New York, “i 


One door above Waverley Place. 
GILMAN COLLAMORE. HENBY H. HOLLY. 


EXTENSIONS FINISHED. 


Having ENLARGED our premises, and doubled our 


ble goods, and are opening several new departments, which 
we have not included in our assortment heretofore. 


R. H. MACY. 
204, 206 and 208 Sixth avenue. 


66 West 14th street. 
67 West 18th street. 


made of 
Seep and Lamps—The receipts since Satur- 


day were 4924 head, making 29,310 for the week, 
The market was nearly flat to-day, 
head remain in the pens at the close. Common 
to prime sheep were sold at 44@7c # bb., and 
common to prime lambs at 8@11c Ὁ Ib. 

Swixe—The receipts since Saturday were 120 
cars, or 12,885 hogs. The market was weak at 
94@9c for fair to 8. Among. the 
sales were 150 Ohios, Ibs av., at O2e; - τ 
linois,, 214 Ibs ay., at 96; and abt ite 
av., at Ofc. 
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Produce market. 
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ASTER P 
Glue and White 


| Castile. 


